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America Hears the Call to Arms 








“He's Up. .. with Three Passengers!” 


Newport Bay, Cal., Fune 26, 1913: Performing the unprecedented feat 


of carrying a pilot and three passengers, America’s first transport plane 


took off for its maiden flight at 5:02 p. m. today—heralding a new sys- 
tem of transportation which, within a quarter of a century, will circle 
the globe. 





That’s what the papers might have said, if they could have 
foreseen the future. What the Los Angeles Tribune did say was: 
“Glenn Martin’s Air and Water Ship Stands Test.” The Los 
Angeles Examiner said: ‘‘Glenn Martin Pilots a Queer Craft.’ 
It was ‘“‘a queer craft,’’ even for those day s—when airplanes 
were little more than motor-driven box kites, and had carried 
no more than a pilot and one passenger. This new plane was 
a “‘tractor’’—its propeller pulled instead of pushing. Its pilot 
and passengers no longer sat on frail perches out in the breeze— 
it had a fuselage. The altitude record for a plane carrying a 
passenger then was 1,060 feet; Martin flew this new plane with 
a passenger to 9,800 feet! 


Since 1909, Glenn L. Martin’s rare combination of pioneering 
vision and engineering accomplishment have been part of the 
warp and woof of flying—particularly of over-water flying. 
Way back then he said that giant airplanes one day would 


carry passengers, mail and freight over vast reaches of land 
and sea. Few believed him—but Martin went on to fulfil his 
own prophecy. Year after year, he continued to build aircraft 
of constantly increasing range and capacity until, in 1935, the 
famous Martin Clippers inaugurated the first trans-Pacific air 
service—and made his early prophecy a world-wide fact. Even 
then, while the world marveled at the greatness of the 261%- 
ton Clippers, Martin engineering had surpassed them. A greater 
flying boat—the 3114-ton Model 156 which was completed in 
1937—had been designed and construction had been started. 
Martin development never pauses to rest on its laurels. 


Yesterday forecasts tomorrow. Although the productive facili- 
ties of the great Martin plant are now turned exclusively to the 
construction of military aircraft, Glenn L. Martin and his 
engineers continue to vision flying’s greater peace-time future 

and to design aircraft which will turn vision into practical 
reality. A few years hence, in retrospect, today’s over-ocean 
aircraft will appear as slow and feeble as that first transport of 
1913 appears now. New Martin over-ocean air liners, of 
greater speed, range, luxury and capacity, will have taken their 
place in the over-ocean skyways of the world. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying ... M A 4 T i N 





READY TO BUILD: The Martin Liner— 
a practical Martin development for the 
future. Gross weight, upward of 65 tons. 
Wing span, over 200 ft. Speed, New York 
to London in 12 hours. When over-ocean 
transport reaches the need for such huge 


aircralt, Martin can and will build them. 








Stretching a Fraction of an Inch 
to More than 10,000 Miles 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in tires 


pS pene away in an Akron laboratory 
are men who are making money 
for you— because they are saving 
money for you. 


These Goodrich chemists and engi- 
neers set out to build a truck tire that 
would give more mileage for delivery 
service than any tire ever built. They 
started to design from the beads up. 
Just adding more rubber to the tread 
wouldn’t solve the problem because 
the extra bulk might weaken the tire 
elsewhere. 


But by combining a special Goodrich 
tread compound, Goodrich Hi-Flex 
Cotton Cord, a new tread contour, and 
improved carcass construction, they 
were able to add 47% to the already 
heavy tread—a fraction of an inch of 
rubber that often results in 10,000 miles 


more service than conventional tires! 


This tire is called the Store-Door Sil- 
vertown. Goodrich makes it for trucks 










Both Tires 
Fit Same 














from %-ton capacity up. It’s tops in city 
delivery service. And yet the same tire 
will give amazingly long service on 
highway runs! 

Goodrich research is constantly 
developing, new tires such as this— 
special truck tires designed to cut your 
costs. All are Triple Protected against 
premature failures. All are built with 
Hi-Flex Cord—a special cord which 
makes the tire cool-running, even under 
heavy loads and high speeds. Don’t buy 
truck tires until you've heard the Good- 
rich story. Remember which, the name’s 
Goodrich. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES @@o 





























Here’s the sprightly SPeciat 


T’S probably no news to you, since we simply 
couldn’t keep those strapping big new Buicks 


off the street. This is the cyclonic CENTURY 


But it’s official now: the bright 
and glittering stars of the 1941 
season are out—so at any Buick 
showroom you can see the best 


automobiles Buick ever built. ¥ — fe) 


You’ll see a massive grille, a trim 

speedstream radiator ornament — and behind 
them not one but five series of cars that are 
gorgeously new from dreadnaught bumper to 
direction-signaling taillight. 


You’ll spot a SPECIAL that not only looks like 
but definitely is the biggest package the money 
has ever bought. 


You’ll size-up a 125-horsepower SUPER that’s 


. and the sleeh-lined SUPER 


still the shiningest style-star of the season, for 
all the efforts to duplicate its beauty. 


You’ll lay eyes on a CENTURY broader, longer, 
bigger in every way, with an additional twenty- 
nine horsepower under its thrusting hood—and 
a ROADMASTER that’s its rival in action and 
the very picture of super-streamlined grace. 


You’ll see a Buick LIMITED that is close to 
twenty feet of sheer spacious luxury—top-of-the- 
line in finish, richness and meticulous appoint- 
ment. 


. . . the far-ranging ROADMASTER 
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All this your wonder- 94 
wide eyes will tell you, 
then your ears begin to 


wm» take things in. 


LY _ You learn here’s 
lower-swung weight— 
a better, steadier, softer ride. 


Here are sensational new micropoise-bal- 
anced engines—FIrEBALL Eights that get 
extra lift and power-wallop from still 
further progress in Buick’s exclu- 
sive Dynaflash combustion princi- 

ple —here’s brand-new Compound 
Carburetion that combines the lift 

of an extra engine with economy 


stepped up a full 10% to 15%! 


Here are rugged new frames and 
new Flash- Way signals. New quiet- 
easy Concentric Shifting and new 
Permi-firm steering. New lovely 
body lines and new inside room- 
iness. New instrument panels, 

new oil-bath air cleaners, ( 
new concealed running 
boards—even new clocks. 


. and the gracious, spacious LIMITED 


Yes, here are new things galore, modern new 
features by the dozen—but one thing is old, and 
hasn’t changed a bit. 


That’s the plain rockbottom fact that when you 
see Buick you’ve seen the best of the bunch. 


Make it the first one you see for ’41, the first one 
you try out. That way you’ll save yourself a lot 
of fruitless looking around. 


All party-dressed in 
Al’s SMARTEST STYLE 
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EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


BUICK FIREBALL VALVE-IN-HEAD EN- 
GINES—115, 125 and 165 horse- 


power. 
MICROPOISE BALANCING AFTER 
ASSEMBLY. 


COIL SPRINGS ALL AROUND—no 
lubrication, no spring covers. 


““MASS-STREAM” BODIES, with con- 
cealed running boards. 


COMPOUND CARBURETION—30-mile 
economy at 50-mile speed. 


PERMI-FIRM STEERING—for freedom 
from steering wheel play. 


QWLY CAR IN THE WORLD NAVI Kil THESE FEATURES 


DUREX MAIN BEARINGS—practically 


indestructible in normal service. 


FORE-N-AFT DIRECTION SIGNAL with 
Automatic Cut-Off. 


MASSIVE BUMPERS—with built-in 


front license frame. 


PLUS: Full-Length Torque Tube in 
Sealed Chassis * Tiptoe Hydraulic 
Brakes *® One-Piece “Lift-Off’ Hood 
* Built-In Automatic Choke * Heavy- 
Duty Oil Bath Air Cleaners * Sealed 
Beam Headlights * Two-Tone Body 
Colors * Safety Plate Glass All 
Around. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 












































ADDRESSING MACHINES 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 


| 
| 
| 


THIS 
PICTURE? 


Air conditioning, light and heat con- 
trol, cleanliness and efficiency, and in 
the center of it all a power stamping 
press which is the most noisy piece of 


machinery known to machine shops. 


You say this is impossible? Well if 


you are still using a metal address plate 


addressing system it is true. 


One metal address plate user spent 
over $20,000.00 for a soundproof room 
and then later changed to the silent 
Elliott addressing system. 


He not only eliminated the noise but 
multiplied address plate preparation 
speed 2 to 5 times. 


A booklet telling twenty-eight other 
reasons why it pays to change to the 
Elliott addressing system will be mailed 


if requested on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street 
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Jonathan George Washington Trumbull, first local agent of the Hartford 





A promise that has been kept 


In 1810, one hundred and thirty years ago, the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company was organized 
under a perpetual charter to sell INDEMNITY; 1. e., 
a promise to pay legitimate claims for loss or 


damage to property. 


In December of that same year, Jonathan G. W. 
Trumbull of Norwich, Conn., a grandson of 
Connecticut’s Revolutionary War Governor, be- 
came the first Hartford agent and the first local 


agent of any insurance company in the state. A 
man of integrity himself, he demonstrated his faith 
in the Hartford by countersigning and selling its 
policies to his friends and neighbors. Agent 
Trumbull made no mistake in so doing. 


You will make no mistake in dealing today with 
the Hartford agent in your community. For his 
name, just call Western Union. In Canada, call 


Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 





HARTFORD 














CONNECTICUT 
























LETTERS 


Benefits and Politics 


I note certain New Dealers are accusing 
Mr. Willkie of accepting the farm bene- 
fits of the New Deal AAA. Is it a crime 
then for one citizen to accept these bene- 
fits and a duty for others, who perhaps 
can deliver votes in the right place? I 
would like to ask through your columns 
if this is part of the New Deal philosophy. 
It sounds to me more like Hitler. 

HENRY BRYANT 





Waukesha, Wis. 


For Draft at 18 


I want to take a crack at the politician- 
lawmakers in Congress who are patting 
themselves upon their respective corpulent 
backs at saving at least a few votes for 
themselves by the strategy of keeping the 
age limit for conscription at 21. 

They must realize that a boy of 18, 19, 
or 20 years of age is much harder for his 
parents to relinquish than one who has 
reached the mature age of 21. Do they not 
also realize that there are boys between 
18 and 21 who are just emerging from high 
school and college who would like to begin 
their careers? 

We don’t want to be shunted around 
like over-age boxcars until we have 
reached the hallowed age of 21, and yet 
what are we to do? We cannot obtain per- 
manent positions because potential em- 
ployers feel they cannot risk hiring us 
until we have our military training com- 
pleted. 

I hope I have made clear that my kick 
is registered not against the Conscription 
Bill (God bless it) but against the mem- 
bers of Congress who failed to leave the 
age limit at 18. 





JACK STEVENS (19) 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Puerto Rico’s Stand 


Readers of Newsweek must not be 
misled by the remarks (Sept. 16 issue) 
attributed to Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, Re- 
publican member of the Dies committee, 
regarding the movement proposing the 
return of Puerto Rico to Spain. 

During the recent Spanish war, resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico of Spanish birth were 
divided, just as most Americans were, by 
their Franco and Nationalist sympathies. 
As Latins, many gave way to their emo- 
tions, and the glory of old Spain was re- 
called in romantic orations. In stressing 
a point that the new era in Spain would 
bring many benefits to the lower classes, 
many a speaker rightly declared that if 
Puerto Rico were to return to her former 
mother country, some of the island’s ills 
would be cured by the low tariffs, low 
freight rates, and the resulting lowered 
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cost of living which was to come to the 
peons of Spain. 

None of these speakers, however, thought 
for a minute of leaving their security and 
investments here to return to embattled 


Spain. 
The Falange (Phalanx), Franco’s po- 
litical spearhead in his_ revolutionary 


movement, had followers in Puerto Rico, 
but never did they demonstrate in “bund 
fashion.” An occasional flag was flown, 
but enthusiasm promptly died after the 
war was over. Any such interest that ex- 
ists now after the Hitler-Franco accord 
would prove far less disturbing in the 
event of our going to war than would 
that of foreign-nationality groups in the 
States. 

Remaining only one day in Puerto Rico, 
Representative Thomas would naturally 
be impressed by sensational stories poured 
into his ear. No doubt those who enter- 
tained him sought to make his short stay 
as interesting as possible, and no doubt 
they succeeded. 

Puerto Rico has a campaign on to cul- 
tivate the tourist trade. However, there 
are fewer people on this island who would 
like to see Puerto Rico given back to 
Spain than there are people in New York 
who would like to see Manhattan given 
back to the Indians—and to those living 
here it is considered just as probable. 

A. KELLY SHELTON 


San Juan, P. R. 





Principles of Democracy 


Ralph Robey accuses many of a lack of 
“faith in the principles of private enter- 
prise and democracy” (Business Tides, 
Sept. 16). Doubtless there is such lack of 
faith, but there’s a greater lack of faith 
in public acceptance of these principles. 
There is no place for minorities in a de- 
mocracy. Disunity is as deadly as Fifth 
Column activity. Majority rule is funda- 
mental. 

We can and should argue politics—fight 
over political issues if we will. But when 
the vote is counted we must accept 
the verdict, knowing that we shall share 
the good and ill with the majority, who 
will help us make corrections for the good 
of all if the need arises. 

Freedom of speech and of the press 
carries a grave responsibility. If our gov- 
ernment is all “rotten” it follows that 
democracy is at best partly so. Why doff 
our hats to the flag and stand at attention 
before the national anthem if by our acts 
we condemn both! Here the substance is 
greater than the symbol. 

We must learn to respect this democ- 
racy of ours—God preserve it. And we 
must be ready to live for it in peacetime 
if we would keep it worth dying for in 
war. 

RAY BIER 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Red Socks— 
St. Paul, Minn.: The State Feder, 


tion of Labor was sitting in conventig, 
Suddenly a delegate demanded that “the 
person waving the red flag in the visitoy 
galleries” be thrown out. As the sergeay 
at arms started toward the gallery, » 
irate woman arose. “This ain’t a flag,” gy 
shouted. “It’s a sock I’m knitting for py 
husband.” 


Campaign Note— 
Marion, Ill.: Omer Evans, farmer, ; 


campaigning as Republican nominee {y 
Williamson County commissioner on {hp 
claim that he is “the ugliest man in th 
county.” 


Double Trouble— 


Boston, Mass.: Edward Green, owne 
of two automobiles, kindly did a favor fe 
his friend James O’Donnell by lending on 
of his cars. Shortly afterward, as Gree 
was out driving one day, an automobile 
crashed into his. It was O’Donnell, at the 
wheel of Green’s other car. 


Trusting— 


New York City: Tapped on the shoul- 
der by a tough-looking holdup man, Dr, 
Paul Schifter handed over $4.75, explain- 
ing that was all he had except for a $50 
check. “Doc,” said the thief, “you go get 
cash for that check. I'll wait here for you.” 
Dr. Schifter departed. The robber was 
still waiting when police arrived and a- 
rested him. 


Wrong Address— 


York, Pa.: For a long time Edward 
Bull and his wife had wanted a new house. 
Finally, they bought a lot and _ began 
building. Everything about their new bun- 
galow was fine—that is, until they moved 
in and discovered that the ground they 
had purchased was 100 feet away from 
their building site. 


Sauce for the Goose— 


Hamilton, Mont.: As officials of the 
Ravalli County Fair were preparing to re- 
turn various exhibits to their owners, they 
encountered complete confusion at the 
goose display. The birds had eaten their 
identification tags. 


Two for One— 


Omaha, Neb.: In an economy drive, 
Roy Towl, Park Commissioner, disposed 
of two lions at the Riverside Park Zoo to 
cut feed costs. But Alice, the lady lion at 
Riverside, fooled him: she gave birth to 
four lion cubs. 
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There are bound to be one or two bad soldiers 
in every regiment. But why court-martial the 
whole regiment? 


The same applies to beer and ale retailing. 
Out of hundreds of thousands of wholesome, 
law-abiding beer retailers, there is bound to 
be a small minority who disobey the law or 
permit anti-social conditions. 

To protect your right to drink good beer 
and ale, the Brewing Industry wants even this 
small minority of undesirable retailers elimi- 
nated entirely. Beer is a refreshing, appetizing 
beverage—the beverage of moderation. We 
want every beer retail establishment to be as 
wholesome as beer itself. 

To that end, we have instituted a ‘‘clean-up 
or close-up’’ program—now in operation in 
some states and being extended to others. 


We'd like to tell you about it in an interest- 
ing free booklet. Write:—United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, Dept. F18, 21 E. 40th 
St., New York. 


BEER AND ALE 
TAXESsupportschools, 
public health programs, 
care for aged. In many 
states, beertaxesare™ear- 
marked” for socially ben- 
eficial purposes. 

Beer’s taxes...federal, 





state, and local . . . are 
well over a million dol- 
lars a day. 





BEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 


BUT WHY 
COURT-MARTIAL 
THE WHOLE 
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MILD, WHOLESOME 
BEVERAGES FOR 
HOME ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Always easy to 
. serve, beer and ale are 
favored by many hosts and 
hostesses for home enter- 
tainment. 

Tasty, mild and whole- 
some, they are ideal bever- 
ages for moderation parties. 
























FROM Axes TO Exrras,.: 


VEEDER-ROOT Counts Zz _ . ™ 
in the making of one of the World's | } To 
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A great, modern newspaper has a far-flung “line of All these “facts-in-figures” keep the newspaper's business sted i 
supply” ...in this case, more than 1200 miles from tim- staff supplied with up-to-the-minute news on resources, lliane 


ber-stands to news-stands. And to keep. such a vast, high- production, distribution, costs . .. news that exposes waste, ussion 
speed enterprise operating economically, accurate control crusades against inefficiency. And a Veeder-Root “news bu- Unior 
must be strictly maintained all along the line. Here again, reau”’ in your plant will do the same thing for your business. dmin 
the best way to keep such control is simply this: keep count! How? Just write. .. or call your nearest Veeder-Root office. he sul 


, : ie dis 

So the count starts up in the far north woods, where Veeder- ‘ he 
. . . . SOL 

Root Counters are used in recording stumpage and in cruis- ' 


* 
ing new “shows” of timber. Then, as the newsprint flashes 
through the presses, Veeder-Root Counters count each copy V E é D E R = 4 
... help regulate production . . . prevent the waste of over- 
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runs. And when the papers leave the plant, Veeder-Root INCORPORATED hey a 
Counters count the bundles . . . help keep a check on citcu- Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut talian 
lation. They even tally calls for sports information! Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World hice © 
how t 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY + IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





‘ar Debt Revival 


The general assumption that the World 
ar debts are a dead and buried issue 
't entirely accurate. In one of his puck- 
h moods months ago, Roosevelt, un- 
own to Secretaries Hull and Morgen- 
au, instructed one of his key Ambassa- 
»rs to sound out some of the chief debtor 
stions on a novel settlement scheme he 
nd devised. The plan (presumably some 
bt of swap) has struck a responsive 
hord among those European exchequers 
hat are still non-Nazi. It may well be 
ought out for appraisal by Congress and 
blic before election. 













timson Out? 

There’s a growing feeling in the Ad- 
inistration that Secretary of War Stim- 
bn will resign shortly after the election. 
is health isn’t too good. The general be- 
ef is that, if President Roosevelt wins re- 
ection, the post will be offered to 
fayor La Guardia of N. Y., whose work 
s chairman of the Canada-U.S. Defense 
oard is good training for the War job. 
ligh-ranking New Dealers are confident 
at La Guardia would‘resign the Mayor- 
ty under these circumstances. Possible 
ternatives for the War Secretaryship: 
ouis Johnson or Robert Patterson, for- 
er and present Assistant Secretaries. 


).$.-British Union 


British talk about a union with the U.S. 
§ just a morale booster and the start of 
buildup for some postwar semi-alliance. 
Nashington, of course, wouldn’t touch the 
lea with a ten-foot pole now. Both Presi- 
ent and Mrs. Roosevelt are deeply inter- 
sted in the general idea of some eventual 

















€s, lliance and have had several private dis- 
te, ussions with Clarence Streit, author of 
yu Union Now.” Naturally, however, the 
SS. dministration wouldn’t openly broach 
ce, he subject until there had been long pub- 
¢ discussion and much further decline 
n isolationist sentiment. 
Roosevelt and Italians 
Despite Democrats’ general confidence, 
hey are still disturbed over New York’s 
talian vote, which often wields the bal- 
nce of power in that key state. Surveys 
@ tow that even anti-Fascist Italians have 


bitterly resented the President’s “dagger 
in the back” remark as a slur on the 
Italian character and are predominantly 
leaning toward Willkie. Republican dis- 
trict men are naturally capitalizing on 
this. In turn, Democratic workers are 
striving to offset the trend. Don’t be sur- 
prised if they soon prevail on F.D.R. to 
deliver a speech, either in person or by 
radio to some important Italian meeting. 


Political Straws 


Republican officials, checking a: fashion- 
able New York district, were surprised to 
find that 352 of the 430 residents who had 
sent pro-Willkie telegrams to the Philadel- 
phia Convention were not registered vot- 
ers; they weren’t phony names, just people 
who hadn’t bothered to vote in recent 
elections ... A diligent Democratic search 
for the rumored anti-Willkie speech which 
McNary supposedly made some years ago 
has so far yielded nothing . . . Despite offi- 
cial denials that there’s any government 
plan to sell Flying Fortresses to Britain, 
Administration people give encouragement 
to correspondents who set out to write 
stories about the proposal . . . Roosevelt, 
seeking to prevent the GOP from making 
an issue of “warmongering,” is expected to 
emphasize the stay-out-of-war angle much 
more in speeches to come. 


Tugwell’s Return? 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, former Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture and Brain Truster, 
may yet return to the New Deal. F.D.R. 
has offered him the post of chief of the 
Forest Service. Though Tugwell is earning 
a higher salary in his New York City job 
and has indicated that he wouldn’t con- 
sider leaving it until the end of the year, 
he has an intense interest in the conserva- 
tion question. In the event that Roosevelt 
wins reelection, it’s entirely likely that he 
may hold the Forest Service post open 
until January and that Tugwell will then 
accept. 


Capital Conversation 


Recent table talk among informed 
Washington groups: The widespread be- 
lief that Hull is determined to retire in 
January but that Roosevelt, if reelected, 
will try to dissuade him . . . The belief that 
Roosevelt, if he wins a third term, will 
appoint Governor Stark of Missouri to a 
Federal post but that he will not do so 
before election because of intense anti- 
Stark feeling among other Missouri lead- 
ers . . . Democratic Chairman Flynn’s 
private statement that he couldn’t under- 
stand why the GOP wasn’t making more 


of the third-term issue . . . The general 
prediction that Senator Austin of Vermont 
would become Senate GOP leader if Me- 


Nary should be elected Vice President. 





Weygand Trip Change 


Here's the real story behind the post- 
ponement of General Weygand’s trip to 
North Africa to bolster the allegiance of 
French colonies there. It’s true he was in- 
jured in an airplane accident, but his in- 
juries were minor—far less serious than 
they were made to appear by the Vichy 
government after the trip was called off 
on the grounds that Weygand wasn’t 
“well enough” to leave. The fact is that the 
threat of revolt in North Africa suddenly 
became so grave that it was considered 
unsafe to send Weygand, especially since 
the allegiance to Vichy of some of the 
highest colonial officials there was ques- 
tionable. The reports that Weygand him- 
self wasn’t trusted by the Pétain govern- 
ment are poppycock. 


Spain’s Axis Swing 

Opinion among informed authorities is 
that Spain’s swing toward the Axis has 
been hastened by the United States’ re- 
fusal to grant the Spanish Government a 
Joan. Spanish officials tried quietly for 
some time to obtain the loan, needed for 
internal reconstruction and as protection 
against the winter, and indications are 
that Britain “hoped” they would be suc- 
cessful. However, the State Department 
had been annoyed by Franco’s treatment 
of American property in Spain, and it saw 
little chance that a loan at this late date 
could keep Spain from swinging to the 
Axis. Incidentally, Washington officials 
now expect Franco to become the Axis 
middleman in cultivating Latin-American 
trade and good will. 


Nazi Sea-Trade Plan 


Diplomats have just learned some de- 
tails of a Nazi postwar plan relating to 
sea trade. A grandiose scheme, it’s pred- 
icated, of course, on the defeat of Britain 
and the taking over of her merchant 
marine. The plan visualizes the reduction 
of London and other important British 
ports to secondary positions, with Ham- 
burg being converted into the central port 
of Western Europe. The great ports of 
France, Belgium, and Holland would be 
used as free zones for German and Italian 
shipping. The Danube would become even 
more the water route of Central Europe, 
with its canal system developed and 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Jengthened from the Black Sea well into 
Germany. All tariffs, of course, would be 
abolished for German trade. 


Mexican Revolt Timing 


Best information is that disagreement 
among Almazan leaders on timing caused 
the delay in the long-expected Mexican 
revolution. A majority of Almazan leaders 
have held that the move should be made 
in the immediate future before their fol- 
lowers lose interest and begin to drift 
away. Almazan, however, supported by 
his immediate advisers, has favored wait- 
ing until after Dec. 1, when Cardenas will 


leave office. Then the issue would be 
squarely between Almazan and Avila 


Camacho, and Almazanistas would have 
had more time in which to try to line up 
American support. Lately, however, Al- 
mazan has shown signs of agreeing to start 
major action soon. 


Publicized Revolution Plans 


The hope of Almazan leaders agitating 
for immediate revolution in Mexico was 
temporarily undermined by a recent prize 
incident involving a_loose-tongued Al- 
mazanista. This follower, high in Almazan 
circles, spilled several details of the revo- 
lution plans to a U.S. press-association 
reporter. Publication of the story, of 
course, forced Almazanistas to alter their 
plans. It also embarrassed Almazan, who 
was then in Baltimore. He flatly denied 
the story, but it’s learned he later burned 
up telephone wires demanding to know 
how it was possible to run a revolution if 
details were made public beforehand. 


Foreign Notes 


Official Washington sources say the ru- 
mors of a typhoid epidemic in London 
aren’t true. They point out that the Brit- 
ish long ago took the precaution of de- 
centralizing the water system and relocat- 
ing mains in deeper ground so that damage 
would be confined to small areas... A 
group of Japanese Nationalists has peti- 
tioned the government to impose a na- 
tional defense tax on concubines (there 
are an estimated 200,000 in Tokyo alone) 
on the theory that it will hit “only those 
well able to pay” . . . Mexican political 
note: A liquor company which wanted to 
advertise its President cocktail as “One 
President No One Argues About” had the 
ad killed by the censor. 





New Airline 


Watch for announcement shortly that 
the young American Export Airlines (as 
hinted here before) is taking over TACA, 
the Central American air transport line 
owned by Lowell Yerex, New Zealander. 
Arrangements are near completion. The 
Export line plans to operate air service 





from Central America to Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro and hopes also to run planes 
from Cristobal to New Orleans. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways can be counted on to put up 
a stiff fight to prevent this new competition. 


Credit Insurance Plan 


The Administration, in discussions with 
consumer-credit and personal-finance ex- 
ecutives, has been trying to work out a plan 
under which the government would insure 
consumer loans made to draftees. The idea 
is that drafted men’s small personal loans, 
installment-plan credit, and such would be 
insured against default much as home- 
modernization and home-mortgage loans 
are now insured. 


Financial ‘Spies’ 

Wall Streeters are coming to realize how 
closely German and Japanese representa- 
tives are keeping tabs on the financial side 
of the defense program. A large Wall 
Street brokerage firm which recently put 
out a routine study of defense contracts 
was surprised to find the German Consu- 
late in New York making roundabout ef- 
forts to obtain copies. Similarly, a finan- 
cial newspaper which published a simple 
editorial on housing requirements was sur- 
prised to find the Yokohama Specie Bank 
making diligent inquiries into figures men- 
tioned in the editorial. It developed that 
the editorial had mentioned defense hous- 
ing requirements and that the bank had in- 
structions to keep track of everything pub- 
lished on national defense. 


Future Tax Plans 


Preparations are under way for full new 
business-tax legislation next spring. The 
Treasury has tipped Congressional leaders 
to this effect. The present plan is to de- 
lay the legislation until after the March 
returns have been filed and analyzed. In- 
cidentally, whether Democrats or Repub- 
licans are in power, Vandenberg’s incentive 
tax ideas seem destined to get a big play 
in the 1941 tax considerations. In general 
these proposals would give a bigger break 
in excess profits levies to companies which 
maintain a consistent employment level 
throughout the year, which pay a high 
ratio of wages in proportion to profits, etc. 
Vandenberg has kept quiet on the subject 
lately, but he and many Republicans are 
intensely interested. Important Democrats 
also see merit in many of the proposals. 


Business Footnotes 


Cognac importers are preparing to fight 
in court the plan of a big California wine 
producer to market domestic brandy under 
the name “Calognac” . . . Federal statis- 
ticians say auto prices, which are rising a 
trifle this year, will probably climb con- 
siderably more in 1941 . . . To get around 
the Neutrality Act’s provisions against 
U.S. loans to the Dominion of Canada, 























































Canadians have devised a system of y 
ing Canadian bonds issued before the , 
to American insurance companies P 
large investors, then using the Procees 
to subscribe to Canada’s new war Joy 
. . . Other big cigarette companies are jy 
going in for production of those red-tipn 
cigarettes, on which women’s _lipstic 
won't show. 








Miscellany 


Siny as it sounds, some Los Angel 
theaters have equipped attendants yi 
beanshooters to be used on kid autograph 
hounds who pester celebrities atteniy, 
previews .. . At least one U.S. navy ya 
was quietly circularized last week to {iy 
out just what machinist jobs could be pe 
formed by women. Answers indicated th 
women could be trained to fill more th, 
25% of the jobs in an emergency . . . Movyid 
producers, not too friendly with broadeas 
ing in the past, are going to spend larg 
sums for radio exploitation of films thi 
fall; they feel that people are staying hone 
to hear news broadcasts and must be lured 
by radio to go to the movies. 
































Broadcasters’ Worry 


Radio networks are developing te 
headaches because of F.D.R.’s “nonpoliti 
cal” speeches. It has been bad enough to 
have Roosevelt get free time for “Press 
dential broadcasts” and then have the 
GOP claim that the talks were really po 
litical and demand equal time free. Tv 
avoid controversy, the networks accepted 
the early Republican complaints and 
granted the time. But now thiey realize 
that, as “opposition parties,” the Socialists 
or even the Prohibitionists could technical 
ly demand equal free time in states where 
they have entered Presidential tickets. 
far minor parties have made no impor 
tant claims, but radio executives are nerv- 
ously anticipating them and _ wondering 
what they can do. 


Press Notes 


Strained propaganda: Italian newsp: 
pers recently ran a photograph which 
showed a British destroyer with four tov 
ering sprays a full 500 yards astern. The 
caption read: “The photograph shows the 
great explosive force of our bombs” ..- 
The Associated Press is finally set to 90 
in a big way with sponsored news broat- 
casts, authorized months ago by the AP 
board of directors. Word is that the AP 
has lined up two national advertisers fot 
AP news programs . . . Correction of the 
week (from The San Diego Union): “The 
statement in last Saturday’s issue of The 
Union that a ‘dusky’ 11-pound girl was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. John Henry on Fr 
day should have read that a ‘husky’ Il 
pound girl was born.” 
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“CHICK” MEAD 
the ball player every big 


Chick is the dream of every 
manager— young... ambitious... 
hard-working. A timely hitter—a 
top-notch fielder, Chick really 
earns his salary. But he’s not a 
man who lets success turn his head. 
He knows that “big money” in 
baseball doesn’t last forever. And 
so, Chick is using his present 
salary to make sure his wife will 
always have the protection of the 
life insurance he can afford today. 


The Case of 


league team wants! 








What life insurance program for a man whose 


“big money” years are limited? 


Chick Mead is not a real person, but he 
is typical of thousands of men in the many 
professions and trades where the period of 
large earnings is apt to be limited. If you, 
too, are in a “young man’s” business, then 
your life insurance problem is probably 
similar to Chick Mead’s—you want in- 
surance designed so that the protection 
you need can be completely paid for dur- 
ing the years when your earning power is 
high. For men like you, The Prudential 
offers what are known as Limited- 
Payment Life policies. 


Q: What is a Prudential Limited-Pay- 
ment Life policy? 


A: It is a life insurance policy on which 
you pay premiums for only a limited 
number of years, but which gives you 
protection during your entire lifetime. 


Q: Exactly how many years do you pay 


The Prudential Ss 


premiums on this kind of policy? 


A: In The Prudential you have a wide 
choice of Limited-Payment Life poli- 
cies. You may take out a policy which 
becomes fully paid up after 5, 10, 15, 
20, 25, or 30 years. 


Q: For whom are such policies espe- 
cially suitable? 


A: If you are in a “young man’s” business, 
this type of policy may be very desir- 
able because it makes it possible for 
you to pay up your life insurance com- 
pletely while your earnings are high. 


Q: What happens if you are disabled 


and can no longer pay premiums? 


A: If total and permanent disability, as 
defined in your policy, occurs before 
age 60, then the insurance remains in 
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force without any further premium 
) P 
payments during such disability. 


Q: What other provisions do these Lim- 
ited-Payment Life policies have? 


A: They provide for cash and loan values, 
dividends, extended insurance, reduced 
paid-up insurance, and a choice of 4 
different ways of leaving your life in- 
surance money to your beneficiary. 





Limited-Payment Life policies are one of 
the many types of Prudential Life Insur- 
ance policies for particular situations. 
There is a Prudential policy to fit every 
life insurance need . . . and a Prudential 
premium-payment plan to fit every purse. 
For further information on how your life 
insurance problem can be solved, see your 


local Prudential representative, or write 


to the Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 












HE answer to “how quick is a cat P” depends, of course, 


on another question: What cat? 


a 







Magazine advertising is good for sales. How good depends 
upon the magazine. There are many good ones. 

One answer to “How good is Collier’s?” is in the list at the 
right. 

Another answer is the fact that Collier’s—of all the multi- 


million weekly magazines published over a long period of years 
—.is the only one that is at its all-time peak today in circulation 
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and advertising revenue. 

No. 1 sales territory in the United States pays quick dividends 
to large advertisers and small. Christian Peper Tobacco Com- 
pany advertise Crosby Square pipe mixture in Collier's ex- 
clusively. Starting their third year, Elmer C. Peper, president, 
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says: 






“During the two years we have used Collier’s we 
have gained complete national distribution on this 
product; have added 166 new distributors and over 
25,000 new retail outlets. In this time we have re- 
ceived thousands of recuests for samples of this prod- 
uct, and each advertisement brings in hundreds more. 
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“A typical example of Collier’s pulling power: last 
frigerators cost 


Christmas we ran a quarter-page offering a pound 
of our quality pipe mixture for $1.25. When we an- 
nounced this offer to the trade we received orders 
for nearly $50,000 on this one item alone. 
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“This explains why we like Collier’s right 
down the line, from distributor to retailer 


to consumer.” 


THE NO. g SALES TERRITORY... axed and built that way 


— and you are days closer to Collier’s great market than to any ) 
big weekly’s market because of Collier’s new, fast copy closing dates. 











































A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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| Dakar and Indo-China Battles 
Spur Hunt for New U.S. Bases 


America and Britain Drawn In long conversations with the Marquess 
of Lothian, British Ambassador, and Rich- 


Closer by Sudden Turn of Events ard G. Casey, Australian Minister to 
Washington, Secretary of State Cordell 
in Africa and the Far East Hull discussed the possibility of this coun- 
try’s using Singapore as a United States 
Like Jefferson’s purchase in 1803 of the naval base (see map). 

Louisiana Territory from Napoleon, Presi- Over the week end, events in the Far 
dent Roosevelt’s swap of American de- East made it likely that the President 
stroyers for British bases (Newsweek, might be forced to an early decision on 
Sept. 16) was ratified by public opinion Singapore, the use of which the British 
before the constitutional lawyers had a were understood to have put into the form 
chance to catch their breath. Sensing this of an outright offer. Japanese troops, hav- 
approval, which was highlighted by a Gal- _ ing reached an agreement with the French 
lup survey showing those who advocated Government at Vichy regarding certain 
aiding Hitler’s enemies, even at the risk concessions in Tonkin, invaded that 
of being drawn into the war, had grown northern province of Indo-China and 
from 34 per cent in October 1939 to 52 clashed with French colonial troops (see 

per cent currently, the Administration last page 23). 
week moved to bolster United States de- Thoroughly alarmed, not only by the 
fenses by still bigger deals. newest Japanese aggression, but also by a 


wie 





Tokyo Foreign Office statement regarding 
the proposed Singapore deal that “we do 
not think such an agreement could be en- 
forced without due regard to Japanese in- 
terests,” Hull stated this country’s posi- 
tion in no uncertain terms: “It seems 
obvious .. . that the status quo is being 
upset . . . under duress. The position of 
the United States in disapproval . . . of 
such procedures had been repeatedly 
stated.” 

Washington predicted that the Admin- 
istration would take drastic steps—perhaps 
lay down an airtight embargo against 
Japan. Such an embargo already is in ef- 
fect for aviation gasoline, but observers 
thought it might be extended to include 
other petroleum products and scrap iron, 
for which vital war sinews Tokyo is large- 
ly dependent on the United States. 

The American cruiser Augusta was re- 
ported steaming for Singapore, ostensibly 
to enter drydock for repairs, and although 
Hull declined to comment on _ possible 
naval movements to head off Japan, State 
Department attachés recalled that this 
government had repeatedly warned Tokyo 
on the maintenance of the status quo, not 
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America’s expanding frontier: moves for bases at Singapore, in West Africa, and in Latin America discussed 


Newsweek map—Manning 
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Older U.S. Flying Fortresses are next on the ‘short-of-war-aid-to-Britain’ list 


only in Indo-China, but in the rich British 
and Dutch East Indies, whence the United 
States draws a large part of its rubber 
and tin supplies. 

In another quarter of the globe, events 
this week likewise raced ahead of Anglo- 
American conversations in Washington. It 
was known that Hull had also discussed 
with Lothian the possibility of this coun- 
try’s leasing naval and air bases on the 
western bulge of Africa. The first choice 
of United States naval authorities was 
said to be Freetown, in Sierra Leone, with 
Bissau, Portuguese Guinea, and Dakar, 
Senegal, as alternatives. 

This phase of the negotiations appar- 
ently disturbed Germany precisely as the 
Singapore talks had spurred Japan to 
speedy action. For the British charged 
that the Nazis meant to seize Dakar from 
French colonial troops leaning toward Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the so-called 
“Free France” elements defying both Ger- 
many and the Vichy regime, and on Mon- 
day British warships which had _ been 
blockading the port opened fire on the city 
and French craft anchored in the harbor 
(see page 23). 

But even before these clashes in Africa 
and Asia, the United States had moved 
to speed up aid to the beleaguered British. 
As a mass rally at Chicago urged the im- 
mediate dispatch of Flying Fortresses, pur- 
suit planes, and mosquito boats, it was re- 
ported that Britain might purchase 38 
over-age S-class submarines and 25 Ameri- 
can cargo ships. Plans were speeded for 
the training of 5,000 Canadian pilots in 
Texas and Florida this winter. 

Meanwhile, the United States diu not 
neglect defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Negotiations went forward in Wash- 
ington with Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru 
looking to the establishment of inter- 


American air bases in those countries. To 
implement such a _ program, Congress 
passed a measure empowering the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, to extend $1,500,000,- 
000 in loans to Latin-American nations 
for defense purposes, including the stabi- 
lization of currencies and commodity sur- 
pluses. 

Washington was working against time 
and strong crosscurrents in its dealings be- 
low the Rio Grande. In Madrid, reported- 
ly encouraged by promises of Spanish 
war booty emanating from the Ribben- 
trop-Ciano conferences in Rome, news- 
papers warned that Spain had “legi- 
timate interests in America and Af- 
rica” and that the Spaniards expected to 
achieve “geographical expansion and spir- 
itual domination” of South America. 


Significance 


If the United States Navy moves into 
Singapore, it will mark a victory for those 
Navy strategists who saw the Washington 
Naval Treaty’s “retreat” from the Far 
East (agreement not to fortify new bases 
there) for what it was—a shortsighted 
snap judgment. Realists felt, even in 1921, 
that sooner or later Japan would have to 
be checkmated by joint Anglo-American- 
Dutch-French countermeasures. 

Today the French are out of the picture; 
Dutch defenses consist of a stout but small 
bulwark in the island of Java, and the 
British are able to maintain only a few 
warships at the Singapore station. That 
means simply that this country faces the 
problem (1) of bluffing the Japanese out 
of Indo-China before they sweep down 
through Siam to Singapore itself, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines, 
or, if that should fail, (2) of moving 
toward a naval showdown with Japan, 
or (3) of resigning itself to letting 


Tokyo have a free hand in that part of 
the world. 

No less important strategically, but not 
of as immediate concern to us, is the pro- 
posed West African base. An adequate 
Anglo-American force (or even an Amer- 
ican one alone, if the British Fleet were 
lost) based on Freetown, which has an ip- 
accessible desert hinterland, could cut the 
sea routes from the Mediterranean ani 
Northern Europe to South America and 
the Caribbean—or even to North Amer- 
ica. If Britain should go under, Freetown 
might spell the difference between letting 
Latin America fall under Nazi-Fascist 
domination, and preserving the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

As for the direct negotiations with Latin 
America—they are meeting with more op- 
position than those with the British. De- 
spite the fact that the United States has 
no thought of leasing air bases (this coun- 
try would simply put up a lion’s share of 
the cost of developing them, leaving title 
and management to the country in ques- 
tion) , there are evidences of suspicion and 
of a tendency to play both ends against 
the middle as regards Uncle Sam and Hil- 
ler, pending the outcome of the Baitle of 
Britain. Nevertheless, $1,500,000,000 is 
calculated to overcome a good deal of sus 
picion and indecision. 





Chip Quits 


Lawrence W. Robert Jr., president o! 
the engineering firm of Robert & (o. 
Atlanta, was one of a host of Democratic 
politicians who trekked to Washington in 
1933 with the advent of the New Deal. 
Gay and debonair, known popularly 4 
“Chip,” he was made Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of public works. 
and became a power in the party machine. 
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ising in 1936 from assistant secretary to 
geretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

But political hot water dampened Rob- 
ert’s party career. In January 1936, he 
resigned the Treasury post after Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes ex- 
pressed displeasure over the large number 
of PWA contracts awarded to Robert & 
Co. In February 1939, he was accused of 
getting a 6 per cent fee in a Georgia 
state-hospital contract for promotional 
work in obtaining Federal funds. 

Last month, Rep. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, submitted to Congress a report show- 
ing that his fellow Georgian’s company 
had received eight out of 66 naval archi- 
tectural contracts awarded on a cost-plus 
basis, amounting to $931,560 in fees. Sen. 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire Republi- 
can, called on President Roosevelt to re- 
quest Robert’s resignation as party secre- 
tary and demanded an investigation by 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson. 

On Monday of this week, Democratic 
National Chairman Edward J. Flynn an- 
nounced Robert’s resignation from the 
committee secretaryship. The stated rea- 
son: Robert & Co. had on hand the largest 
volume of contracts in its history, necessi- 
tating his entire attention to business. 





Button, Button— 


Whoever is elected President Nov. 5, 
American button manufacturers will be 
happy. Up to this week they had turned 
out 21,000,000 campaign emblems boost- 
ing the President and 33,000,000 extolling 
the virtues of Wendell L. Willkie—proba- 
bly more than the total of voters, who num- 
bered about 46,000,000 in 1936. Indistin- 
guishable at a dozen paces, because of their 
small size and similar color schemes, some 
of the 1940 buttons (see illustration) are 
designed to draw more laughs than votes. 
“We Don’t Want Eleanor, Either” is a 
GOP favorite, while Democrats get a giggle 
out of an ingenious badge proclaiming 
“WILLKIE FOR Present” and under it, 
in small letters, “of Commonwealth & 
Southern.” 





La Follette Decline 


For a quarter of a century, Wisconsin 
has heen noteworthy politically for the 
name of La Follette. Last week, Wisconsin 
Progressives again renominated Sen. Rob- 
ert M. La Follette Jr. to the Senate seat 
his father held from 1905 to 1925 and 
which he has occupied ever since, but they 
gave him fewer than 130,000 votes, com- 
pare with more than 365,000 in the 1934 
election. To oppose him, Republicans 
named Fred H. Clausen, a farm-machinery 
manufacturer of Danish-Norwegian an- 


cestry, and Democrats picked James E. 

















Census Report: Smallest Gain in Nation’s History 














The population of the United States on April 1 was 131,409,881, the Census Bureau 
reported last week. The 7 per cent rise over 1930’s 122,775,046, contrasting sharply with 
a 16.1 per cent gain between 1920 and 1930, marked the smallest accretion of any decade 
since the first census was taken in 1790. The reasons, the bureau said, were a sharp 
decline in the birth rate and virtual stoppage of immigration. 








The figures by states: 









































































Rank Population Per Cent of 

State 1940 1930 1940 1930 Change 
Ep EE een eee eee 1 1 18,879,622 12,588,066 6.3 
Pennsylvania 2 2 9,891,709 9,631,850 2.7 
SEITE chneeshcaliptipiistittsateelibiunniocalia ilebdicimtaniiabeubinentaacet 3 3 7,874,155 7,630,654 3.2 
NEESER ERI Rapeceiete ett earner we Metro nmee nei rae mS 4 4 6,889,623 6,646,697 3.7 
SERRE SR eR EE A eS ea 5 6 6,873,688 5,677,251 21.1 
ST caliente 6 5 6,418,321 5,824,715 10.2 
IR, bicsldh octets aesieiaieademadakieiiian 7 7 5,245,012 4,842,325 8.3 
Massachusetts osunnian ~ 8 4,312,332 4,249,614 1.5 
REE” GIN ids scrsiltschninesttaipeaneshaietinsaeiignshnselasaidiaestiean 9 9 4,148,562 4,041,334 2.7 
| Rr eee a Smee 10 10 8,775,737 8,629,867 4.0 
North Carolina 11 12 8,563,174 3,170,276 12.4 
Indiana ; 11 8,416,152 8,238,508 5.5 | 
Wisconsin 13 3,125,881 2,939,006 6.4 i 
SITTIN. s:iicsscdhseuditcnibubesnchindessimbpiicelcémsannsaieneuabeoumtiees 14 8,119,953 2,908,506 7.3 
Tennessee 16 2,910,992 2,616,556 11.3 
Kentucky 17 2,839,927 2,614,589 8.6 
Alabama 15 2,830,285 2,646,248 7.0 

@ is: 

Minnesota 18 2,785,896 2,563,953 8.7 
Virginia 20 2,664,847 2,421,851 10.0 
Iowa 19 2,535,430 2,470,939 2.6 } 
Louisiana 22 2,355,821 2,101,593 12.1 | 
SID. sccscentscnteniaie 2% 21 2,329,808 2,396,040 —2.8 | 
UII, .cccrissinnaiessinscabsediiehnieutensiinsionhduensedannite 23 23 2,181,763 2,009,821 8.6 
BE ini diac en sintisb nsemsiinasinpisiabaaihutegnicianiontitalinsie 24 25 1,948,268 1,854,482 5.1 
I ics acini dascteseinlesbsaaipallaiaiiniathiad 25 26 1,905,815 1,738,765 9.6 
ke 26 27 1,900,217 1,729,205 9.9 
SES A eee ea: eT eee 27 31 1,877,791 1,468,211 27.9 
ERR SERRE Se aera Coen a Nee ere ear 28 28 1,811,546 1,631,526 11.0 
SIE) ical ci saat esicueiniaaniabiitaseaniadssibaiaiaiadlabalceniiilie 29 24 1,799,137 1,880,999 —4.4 
IIL. ssticsinasnacidiatannasdalaticatebcnsaeiaintolaeebaaaiialid 30 30 1,721,376 1,563,396 10.1 
INES ° - . sikusidiniaitiecsstsdisiicnintiadatiaiianiietataitanaienien 31 29 1,710,112 1,606,903 6.4 
0 ES 32 1,313,468 1,377,963 —4.7 
Colorado 33 1,118,820 1,035,791 8.0 
Oregon 34 1,087,717 953,786 14.0 
Maine ‘ 35 845,139 797,423 6.0 
RE IE eR TT 4 37 711,669 687,497 3.5 
IE SOE RO taal al cniasldtissininaiialel 37 41 663,153 486,869 86.2 
South Dakota 36 641,134 692,849 —7.5 
North Dakota 38 639,690 680,845 —6.0 
MINI chiens sds sincéctencestiadbnadpetatioidiesbababacbaieabitiinalinnien 39 554,136 537,606 8.1 
STII >< chaeiinehcislieintteupsisitaicapneelenianasiensoei dictate 40 548,393 507,847 8.0 
New Mexico in oe 45 528,687 423,317 24.9 
eee ‘ 43 523,440 445,032 7.6 
PO 44 497,789 435,573 14.3 
New Hampshire ...... f 42 489,716 465,293 5.2 
Vermont .......... aie 46 357,598 359,611 —0.6 
iindotiindinen 47 264,603 238,380 11.0 
i, 7 48 246,763 225,565 9.4 
IPE » ~~ incendie biichiateceninsnieieumnamiiepeesiniosmnianeionine § 49 110,014 91,058 20.8 











Campaign buttons: 54,000,000 sold, and boom is not ended 
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Finnegan, a former state attorney general. 
For governor, Republicans again chose 
Julius P. Heil, who defeated Philip F. 
La Follette in 1938; Democrats picked 
former Gov. Francis E. McGovern, and 
Progressives, Orland S$. Loomis, another 
onetime attorney general. Republicans 
polled as many votes as Progressives and 
Democrats combined, a sharp shift from 
recent Wisconsin primaries. 


Significance 


GOP strategists hailed the Wisconsin 
ballot figures as evidence the state would 
go for Willkie, and observers generally 
agreed the Republicans might profit from 
the La Follette decline in popularity—a 
decline underlined by the 130,000-vote low, 
which cannot altogether be explained by 
the fact that, since La Follette had no 
opposition in this year’s primaries, many 
Progressives did not take the trouble to 
vote. There are various reasons for the 
decline—voters have grown weary of the 
La Follette dynasty; many Progressives 
became distrustful of Philip La Follette’s 
bid for national power when he organized 
the National Progressives of America two 
years ago; Scandinavians resent Senator 
La Follette’s strict isolationism, and Cath- 
olic voters were offended by his endorse- 
ment of the Loyalists in the Spanish Civil 
War. New Dealers, too, have been es- 
tranged, for the Senator has often been a 
critic of the President. 
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Roosevelt Week 


President Hits ‘Rule by Few’ 
but Soft-Pedals Foreign Policy 


Having delivered a “political” speech 
to the Teamsters Union the week be- 
fore (Newsweek, Sept. 23), President 
Roosevelt last week gave a “nonpolitical” 
one at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
bicentennial in Philadelphia, where he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

Contrasting the political philosophies of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, the President not- 
ed that “even today in certain quarters 
there are, I regret to say, demands for a 
return of government to the control of a 
fewer number of people . . . who 
are supposed to be just a touch above the 
average . Yesterday’s answers are in- 
adequate for today’s problems.” And as if 
he were answering Wendell L. Willkie’s 
California charge that he sought to be a 
dictator, Mr. Roosevelt added: “No dic- 
tator in history has ever dared to run the 
gantlet of a really free election.” 

As the President returned to Hyde Park, 
N. Y., for the week end to preside at the 
celebration of his mother’s 86th birthday 
(see Transition), Rep. Bruce Barton of 
New York inquired publicly whether he 
had meant to imply that “the vote in the 


President Roosevelt took a 


boss-dominated bailiwicks of Ed Flynn of 
the Bronx, the Kelly-Nash machine in 
Chicago and the WPA” would be 
“really free.” 

For the first week since the 1940 cam- 
paign began, both Mr. Roosevelt and his 
running mate, Henry A. Wallace, soft- 
pedaled foreign policy. The Iowan, who 
began a speaking tour designed to trace 
Willkie’s steps through the West, toned 
down his “appeasement” charge against 
the Republican party. 

And the President, at Philadelphia, re- 
frained from replying to former President 
Herbert Hoover who, two days before on 
the same platform, had painted a dreary 
picture of Nazi-dominated Europe and 
urged Americans to make ready to do 
business with Hitler. At the very moment 
when the Administration was moving clos- 
er to active collaboration with Britain (see 
page 13), Hoover warned: “If the United 
States joins in this war, we would in- 
evitably become a totalitarian dictator- 
ship ourselves.” 

Although Democrats were cheered by a 
Gallup Poll which gave Mr. Roosevelt 
38 states and 453 electoral votes (see page 
18) and by a Pathfinder Magazine survey 
of New York City crediting the President 
with 50.4 per cent of the vote, they were 
less pleased with a survey by American 
Opinion Forecasts, Inc., showing 12 per 
cent of the relief vote for Willkie (although 
its over-all figures for Sept. 22 gave Mr. 
Roosevelt 55.1 per cent) , and by difficulties 
encountered during the week in New York 
State. 

At Rochester, thirteen unions bolted 
the state CIO, refusing to back a third- 
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“‘nonpolitical’ shot at... 


term endorsement, and the bolters wer 
said to have been personally directed by 
John L. Lewis, whom New Deal 
mentators had been lumping in the Roose- 
velt column despite his feud with th 
President. In the state primaries a batt 
developed over endorsement of the Pres- 
dent between the so-called right and left 
wings of the American Labor party, th 
former winning barely enough of an edgy 
to enable it officially to declare for M: 
Roosevelt. 

Over in New Jersey, Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City continued to fight 
the legislature’s order to Hudson County 
to fall in line with the state’s other cou- 
.+s by installing voting machines in time 
fcr the November election. Hague pro- 
tested that the bill, which Gov. A. 
Harry Moore threatened to veto and 
Republicans swore to pass over his veto, 
would disfranchise 40,000 Democratic 
voters who “will not have an opportunity 
to become educated to the operation of 
these machines.” The prospect of « long 
court battle made it unlikely mechanical 
balloters could be installed in the Presi- 
dent’s greatest Jersey stronghold before 
election time. 

In Washington, meanwhile, John W. 
Davis, the Democrats’ 1924 Presidential 
nominee, testifying before a Senate sub- 
committee studying a measure by Set. 
Edward R. Burke of Nebraska providing 
for a single six-year term for Presidents. 
observed: “If the day ever comes when we 
have, or imagine that we have, but one 
man fit for the position, we may as wel 
give up our pretense of being a representa 
tive republic.” 
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Acme 


..- Wendell Willkie, campaigning 2,735 miles away 


Willkie Warms Up 
GOP Nominee’s Western Talks 


Clarify His Political Program 


Halfway across the continent, from 
Kansas through the Democratic South- 
west and up the progressive Pacific Coast 
as far as Seattle, Wendell L. Willkie last 
week made the traditional “swing around 
the circle,” expounding his doctrines of 
“no third term” and “no indispensable 
man” in dozens of extemporaneous talks 
and two major addresses. 

As his running mate, Sen. Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon, was blasting the New 
Deal farm program as “a thing of shreds 
and patches” at Aurora, Ill., Willkie, 
cheered by the declaration of the influ- 
ential New York Times for him (see page 
54), hammered home his main theses in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

In Los Angeles, Willkie pledged him- 
self to end “industrial stagnation” and 
“rebuild, rehabilitate, revitalize” business. 
To accomplish this, he suggested four 
steps: “(1) Rules under which business 
is conducted must be clear and must be 
stable. (2) Government policies affecting 
business should be consistent. (3) Gov- 
ernment competition with business must 
be kept within well-defined limits . . . 
(4) Business must be given a chance to 
make a profit.” 

But it was in San Francisco that he 
really electrified his audience by dissect- 
ing the “amazing theory” that Mr. Roose- 
velt is “the man of wisdom in whom lies 
the hope of the democratic world.” 


First, the Hoosier reviewed the Presi- 
dent’s “torpedoing” of the London Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1933, which “put an 
end to any immediate hope for stabilized 
international exchange” and “thus weak- 
ened the structure of the democratic 
world,” opening “the way to the aggres- 
sive designs of Hitler.” Then the candidate 
quoted from a 1937 speech of British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill: “‘A 
United States thrown into financial and 
economic collapse spreads evil far and 
wide, and weakens France and England 
just at the time when they most need to 
be strong . . . The Washington Adminis- 
tration . . . has waged so ruthless a war 
on private enterprise that the United 
States ... is actually at the present mo- 
ment leading the world back into the 
trough of depression’.” 

To many of his hearers who had been 
appalled by Willkie’s hasty charge of the 
week before (later corrected) that Mr. 
Roosevelt had “urged Hitler and Musso- 
lini to sell Czecho-Slovakia down the 
river” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 23), it was clear 
that the GOP standard bearer knew what 
he was talking about but had merely 
stated it badly to begin with: the Roose- 
velt who proclaims himself in 1940 the 
one “indispensable” man to guide the na- 
tion in crisis is the same Roosevelt (as 
many a political columnist pointed out 
last week) whom New Dealers hailed in 
1938 for having, more than any other man, 
contributed to the calling of the Munich 
conference. 

Commentators who had been saying that 
the challenger was hanging on the ropes 
agreed that he had delivered two telling 


blows in Round Two: (1) though Roose- 
velt had never meant to ‘sell’ Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, he had forseen the consequences of 
Munich no more than Chamberlain or Da- 
ladier, and (2) by frustrating economic re- 
covery at home, he had ‘contributed to the 
downfall of European diplomacy.’ And as 
Willkie swung northward to Portland and 
Seattle before heading eastward, he again 
surprised his critics: in the Washington 
metropolis he promised, if elected, to pro- 
tect labor’s gains while giving the employer 
‘a chance’, and to end unemployment for 
every willing man and woman in the nation. 


> 
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idnapping Foiled 

Out hunting early Sunday morning on 
a dead-end road in the Sierra Nevada 
foothills of California, Cecil Wetsel, husky 
sawmill superintendent of nearby River 
Pine, and a lumberjack companion, Ellis 
Woods, were surprised to see a car ap- 
proaching. The driver appeared excited 
and disheveled. “How the hell do you get 
out of here?” he shouted to them. 

Noticing a little boy huddled on the 
rear seat, Wetsel thought of the kidnap- 
ping on the previous Friday of Mare de 
Tristan Jr., 3-year-old son of Count and 
Countess Mare de Tristan of Hillsborough, 
fashionable San Francisco suburb. 

“Where did you get that child?” the 
mill boss demanded. 

The man, big and swarthy, leaped out 
of the car with drawn gun. But Wetsel 
and Woods, unfrightened, attacked him 
with rifle butts and knocked him out. Then 
they trussed him up and, with the wide- 
eyed child who lisped his identity as the 
de Tristan heir, drove 6 miles to River 
Pine. There they locked their quarry in an 
abandoned barbershop and called the 
sheriff and G-men. 

The prisoner identified himself as Wil- 
helm Jakob Muhlenbroich—like Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, the Lindbergh baby 
kidnapper, a German alien—and said he 
had entered the United States under the 
German quota from Vancouver, B.C., in 
1935. Taken to San Francisco, he con- 
fessed, according to the Federal agents, a 
crime for which he may pay with life 
imprisonment. 

Just before noon on Friday, he had 
driven up in a 1936 Ford sedan a half 
mile from the home of the de Tristans, 
walked over to a nursemaid wheeling a 
baby in a go-cart, and asked: “Is this the 
de Tristan child?” When Nurse Mary 
Foley, 50, replied: “Why, yes,” the stranger 
knocked her down and sped away with the 
infant. As she rushed to the de Tristan 
home, neighbors turned over to police a 
ransom note (a rambling document signed 
“Unconventional Eccentric”) demanding 
$100,000 and warning against notification 
of the authorities. 

Count de Tristan, member of an old 
French noble family (his wife is the 
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former Jane Christenson, daughter of the 
late Edwin Christenson, Pacific Coast 
lumber operator, and stepdaughter of Louis 
S. Cates, wealthy president of the Phelps 
Dodge Corp.), immediately asked police 
and G-men to withdraw. He inserted a 
contact advertisement in a San Francisco 
newspaper, as requested in the note, and, 
with $100,000 in cash ready, waited in his 
fifteen-room house for a reply. He and the 
countess returned home Sunday morning 
from church, where they had prayed for 
the safe return of their son, to learn that 
word of Muhlenbroich’s capture had been 
telephoned by The San Francisco Chron- 
icle. At 9:15 that night, the child, red- 
eyed and weary but unharmed, was put 
into the arms of his overjoyed parents in 
San Francisco. 





Week in the Nation 


Epucator: The Connecticut Republican 
convention nominated Paul L. Cornell, 
44-year-old headmaster of the Romford 
School and former well-known advertising 
executive, for the Senate to oppose Francis 
T. Maloney, Democratic incumbent. The 
convention also renominated Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, who is challenged by 
Robert A. Hurley, Democratic Public 
Works Commissioner, and Mayor Jasper 
McLevy of Bridgeport, Socialist making 
his eighth race. 


Inquiry: Rep. John J. Dempsey, House 
sponsor of the Hatch Clean Politics Law, 
refused to concede defeat in the Democrat- 
ic primary for senator in New Mexico, in 
which he apparently lost by some 2,000 
votes to Sen. Dennis Chavez, until an FBI 
investigation into alleged irregularities is 
completed. 


Bay State: Attorney General Paul A. 
Dever, only Democratic state official to 
survive the 1938 Republican landslide in 
Massachusetts, was nominated for gover- 
nor to oppose the incumbent, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall. Sen. David I. Walsh, Democrat, 
was renominated and will face Henry 
Parkman Jr., former Boston Corporation 
Counsel. 


Time Capsute: The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. sealed its “Do 
not open for 5,000 years” Cupaloy “letter 
for posterity” in its 50-foot “Immortal 
Well” beneath the Westinghouse building 
at the New York World’s Fair (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 26, 1938). Containing an 
alarm clock, a tooth brush, seeds, plastics, 
fabrics, money, and other articles of com- 
mon use, and eight reels of microfilm on 
which are more than 10,000,000 words and 
1,000 pictures (including a copy of News- 
WEEK), the 74-foot torpedo-shaped cyl- 
inder is fully described, with directions 
for finding and translating, in a Book of 
Record deposited in some 400 libraries 
throughout the world. 
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Roosevelt vs. Willkie 


Result of the third state-by-state Gallup Presidential Poll released Sept. 20 


States Leaning Democratic—38 


Per Cent 
Roosevelt 


South Carolina 98% 
Mississippi 95 
Georgia 86 
Louisiana 86 
Alabama 85 
Texas 83 
Arkansas 80 
Florida 75 
North Carolina 72 
Virginia 70 
Tennessee 69 
Arizona 69 
Oklahoma 63 
New Mexico 

Nevada 

Maryland 

Montana 

Delaware 

California 

Kentucky 

West Virginia 

Utah 

Washington 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

Idaho 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Oregon 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 


Electoral 
Votes 


Roosevelt Shift 
Since First Poll 
Aug. 4 


0% 
0 


Per Cent 


Dem. Shift 
Wilkie "36 


Since °36 


2% 
5 
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States Leaning Republican—10 


Per Cent 
Willkie 
Maine 56% 
Vermont 56 
South Dakota 55 
Iowa 54 
North Dakota 54 
Nebraska 53 

9 Kansas 53 
17 Massachusetts 51 

14 Indiana 51 

4 New Hampshire 51 


Electoral 
Votes 


— 
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Willkie Shift 
Since First Poll 
Aug. 4 


Dem 


Since 


Per Cent 
Roosevelt 
44% 

44 


9% + ] 
3 + } 

45 5 —ll1 

46 $ —10 

46 ‘ —23 

47 

47 





Crasu: Brig. Gen. Francis W. Honey- 
cutt, Capt. George F. Kehoe, and Corp. 
Robert J. Schintz were believed killed 
when their big Army plane crashed in 
a Southeast Georgia swamp. Rescue 
workers were hampered in their search 
for the missing men by the deep swamp- 
lands. 


Buast: At the Picatinny Army Arsenal 
near Dover, N.J., 6 miles from the Her- 
cules Powder Co. plant which blew up 4 
fortnight ago, killing 49 (Newsweek, Sept. 
23), two persons were killed and cleven 
injured when an explosion occurred as 
they were taking apart fuses left over 
from World War stocks. 



























But British Carry Fight 
to Foes, Shelling French Dakar; 
Spain Flirts With the Axis 






Along the bomb-scarred cliffs at Dover 
last week Nazi planes still staged raids and 
flashed overhead on their way inland. Lon- 
don entered its third week of intensive air 
attack. But all reports stressed the in- 
crease! power of the British defenses 
against bombing raids and possible in- 
vasion. Along the Channel, gales and 
storms brought a definite break in the 
weather; the sun crossed the equator on 
Sept. 25, and autumn officially began. Brit- 
ish bombers, which because of the threat 
of invasion had concentrated on German- 
held ports, once again attacked Berlin and 
industrial targets deep in the Reich. 

These signs lessened the fear of invasion 
in Britain but they were not accompanied 
by any German cessation of preparations. 
The invasion forces remained ready to act 
—either by themselves or as part of larger 
plans. But the focus of interest did shift 
away from the Battle of Britain. Ra- 
mon Serrano Sufier, intensely pro-Fascist 
Spanish Interior Minister and General 
Franco’s right-hand man, arrived in 
Berlin for a series of conferences. Shortly 
thereafter, Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, sped to Rome, 
where he in turn conferred with Mussolini. 

Nothing was officially revealed as to the 
purport of these moves, but on Ribben- 
trop’s return Monday German newspapers 
launched an attack on Greece, comparing 
its position to that of Norway before the 
German invasion. At the same _ time, 
Italian newspapers hinted strongly that 
Spain might soon join the war and that 
the conferences had dealt with a future re- 
distribution of all African territory. 

But this double-talk was drowned out 
by British action the same day. Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the “Free 
Frenchmen” in London, arrived off Dakar 
Monday with some of his own forces and 































British ships still ply the Channel in spite of German bombers 


War’s Political Front Boils 
as Conflict Widens in Scope 


a British Fleet. He called on the French 
colony to join his movement, and when re- 
sistance was encountered the British be- 
gan shelling the town. London charged 
that the Germans had planned to take 
Dakar themselves. 

In the Mediterranean, Italy implemented 
the Rome talks with political rather than 
military action. The Fascist forces invad- 
ing Egypt halted at Sidi Barrani, but a 
campaign to keep Egypt neutral and even- 
tually persuade it to join the Axis con- 
tinued at full blast. In Cairo, four mem- 
bers of the government resigned when the 
Cabinet refused their demand that war be 
declared on Italy. This week, Premier 
Hassan Sabry Pasha proclaimed martial 
law over all Egypt as a precautionary 
measure. 

In the Far East, Japan took advantage 
of the European confusion to promote a 
crisis of its own. Indo-China finally 
granted Tokyo the right to establish 
troops and air bases in its territory but 
even as the agreement was being signed 
Japanese troops from Kwangsi invaded 
the French colony and stormed a frontier 
post. 


Significance 


The Axis rotated on Rome last week, and 
as it did the outlines of a new plan of 
campaign began to emerge. The details 
were still obscure and the timing un- 
known, but the general direction appeared 
in the principal events of the week: the 
progress of the Battle of Britain, the 
Rome-Berlin conferences, the British at- 
tack on Dakar, and Italian intrigues in 
Egypt. 

The German flotillas and troops were 
still drawn up in a great fan formation 
from Norway to Spain, ready for an in- 
vasion of Britain. But the Italian moves 
in Egypt and the diplomatic activity both 
indicated that the direct attack on Britain 
was becoming a part of a wider assault, 
instead of the sole objective. 

The British had considerable evidence 
to support their feeling that the chance 
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of invasion was lessening—but they re- 
mained wary and didn’t underestimate 
Hitler’s capacity for surprise. The most 
obvious reason for reassurance was the 
break in the weather. This does not mean 
that henceforth Britain is wrapped in 
storm and fog that will automatically pre- 
vent an invasion. The prevailing winter 
weather conditions are westerly winds 
and clouds. Only 40 to 50 days can be clas- 
sified as unfit for flying. But it does mean 
that the Germans cannot have any reason- 
able expectation of an unbroken period of 
good weather—a necessity for the supply- 
ing and reinforcing of the first landing 
forces. 

In the estimation of the British, how- 
ever, and also of an American observation 
mission of Army officers who returned from 
London on Sept. 21, the decisive deterrents 
to German invasion lay in the fact that 
the power of the RAF had not been 
destroyed, plus the phenomenal increase 
in the strength of the country’s home 
defenses. 

Berlin and Rome, like London, showed 
signs of preparing for another winter of 
war. The most important indication of this 
was the conference between Ribbentrop 
and Mussolini. At the very least, it showed 
a change in the Axis plans, since arrange- 
ments for the campaign against Britain 
were completed during the Munich meet- 
ing of the Duce and the Fiihrer last June. 

The only direct evidence of what the 
new scheme might be came from the news- 
papers. They were fairly explicit and fore- 
cast a further realignment in the Balkans, 
with Greece probably being taken under 
Axis protection; a vigorous political and 
military campaign in Egypt; and occupa- 
tion of French African territories, perhaps 
combined with an assault on Gibraltar with 
Spain’s tacit aid. 

The chief key to these plans is the 
French colonial empire. It was only its 
collapse that allowed the Italians to 
undertake their offensives against Egypt 
and Somaliland. Axis occupation of any 
of the French territories would give them 
further striking bases against the British 
power in the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic. The Germans had long planned 
some such campaign by seizing Chad, but 
the accession of French Equatorial Africa 
to’ General de Gaulle balked this. 

Likewise, the Germans have been at- 
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tempting to extend their influence to 
Dakar, from where they could threaten 
British convoys in the South Atlantic. The 
purpose of the British attack on that port 
appeared to be partly to end this threat 
and partly to crystallize sentiment for 
de Gaulle in the French African territories 
before the Axis could put the Rome 
schemes into action. 

The crumbling state of the French colo- 
nial empire was responsible for the Japa- 
nese coup in Indo-China, as well as for 
the action in Africa, although Tokyo ap- 
parently was not working in cooperation 
with the Axis. Ostensibly aimed at gaining 
bases against the Chinese, Japan’s move 
also had a far wider significance. It was 
both a chalienge and a feeler to the United 
States to test Washington’s reaction to 
Tokyo’s plans for expansion in the South 
Seas. 





Death in the Night 


It was 10 o’clock and the children had 
been sent to bed in their berths below 
decks. There were 96 of them on the 
British refugee ship bound for Canada. 
Two had been on the ill-fated Volendam, 
hit last August by a torpedo. Then a calm 
sea and good luck had made possible the 
rescue of all the 320 refugee children. But 
on this night rain swept down from a 
black sky and the boat rolled in the waves 
of a heavy sea, 600 miles off the coast of 
Britain. In the darkness the other ships 
and escorting warships of the convoy were 
blotted out. 

Suddenly the liner shuddered from an 
explosion. A torpedo had hit it squarely— 
a 100-1 shot in such a sea. Children, al- 
ready put to bed in life jackets, were 
hustled to boat stations ahead of adult 
passengers and the crew. But many boats 
had been smashed by the explosion; others 
were swamped, and over all the storm 
raged as the ship sank rapidly. By morn- 
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ing only a handful of boats were still 
afloat. Warships picked up the numb 
survivors—and the bodies of those who 
had died of exposure. 

Only 113, including thirteen children, 
were saved, while 293, including 83 chil- 
dren, were lost. These were the first casual- 
ties among the 3,000 children who have 
been sent to Canada and the United 
States. Many of the children on the vessel 
sunk last week had come from families in 
poor London areas which have recently 
been bombed. To avoid shock, the Chil- 
dren’s Overseas Reception Board did not 
send telegrams to the families. Instead, 
they were notified in person by social 
workers—who frequently had to seek them 
out in air-raid shelters. The ship was sunk 
on Sept. 17. But the news was suppressed 
for five days until all families had been 
notified. One man, a laborer, lost five chil- 
dren, on top of the recent destruction of 
his home by a German bomb. The father, 
a machine gunner in the last war, furiously 
said that he was ready for another “front- 
line job.” 

As in the case of the Volendam, Berlin 
denied responsibility for the sinking. An 
official statement branded it a “brazen lie 
for squeezing the world’s tear gland and to 
contribute to bringing the United States 
into the war on the British side.” 





The Air War 


Raids on Both Sides Settling 
Into Somewhat Regular Pattern 


The more careful method used by the 
Germans in daylight raids on London and 
other British objectives last week was ap- 
parently traceable to the victory the RAF 
scored on Sept. 15, when the British claimed 
to have shot down 185 Nazi planes. This 
week Berlin admitted that the High Com- 
mand itself had been surprised by the con- 


centration of British fighters, and befor 
the admission was made, the greater cay. 
tion in attack amounted to an acknowl. 
edgment that the RAF was by 1 
knocked out. 

Only one large-scale series of air actions 
was fought and in this the British claimed 
to have downed 48 German planes to 
twelve of their own. Aside from this the 
Nazi formations that tried to break 
through the defending fighter formations 
were comparatively small, while London 
saw only occasional daylight raiders. The 
losses claimed by each side dropped to 
around the dozen mark or below, and on 
Sept. 20 the official communiqués went 
into reverse. Instead of the usual claims 
of heavy enemy losses to few of their 
own, the Germans said they had lost 
three planes and shot down one of the 
enemy, while the British said they had 
lost seven planes and brought down 
four. 

Many of the clashes with the Germans 
occurred just as the raiders crossed the 
coast, which also indicated that the Brit- 
ish were again able to use the Kent air- 
dromes that had been badly damaged just 
before the opening of the mass attacks on 
London. Brig. Gen. George Strong, one of 
three American Army observers whio left 
Britain on Sept. 18, bore out these RAF 
feats by saying that so far as he knew the 
British Air Force was at the peak of its 
strength, the pilots were not suffering 
from fatigue, and the training of air crews 
was keeping up with the production of 
planes. 

The General also estimated that the 
German Messerschmitt was as good 4 
plane as the British Spitfire or Hurricane, 
but said it was less well flown. “The only 
reason I could give is that German pilots 
are machine made,” he explained. “Brit- 
ish pilots are rather highly developed i0- 
dividuals who look on it as a game o 
sporting proposition. To the Germans !t 
seems to be just a job, the day’s work. 
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The Germans seem to lack the en- 
thusiasm which the British have to a high 
degree.” 

To the House of Commons, Churchill 

ve the official estimates of the casual- 
ties for the first half of September as 2,000 
civilians killed and 8,000 wounded as 
against only 250 casualties in the fighting 
forces. Far and away the greater propor- 
tion of the civilian casualties must have 
occurred in the first week of the mass 
raids, which started on Sept. 7. The previ- 
ous casualty rate had been 250 a week. 

There was still no estimate of the dam- 
age done to property, but unofficial figures 
placed this at 2,000 buildings destroyed, 
3,000 seriously damaged, and 10,000 hit— 
out of 1,000,000 in London. At this rate 
it would take one year and ten months to 
raze the capital. This tallied with the con- 
dusion of the American officers that at 
the present rate of bombing London would 
be vitally damaged in one year. 

The greatest industrial destruction oc- 
curred in the port. There, acres of docks 
had been burned but little in the way of 
strategic materials damaged. For several 
weeks previous to the German attack the 
port had been increasingly shut down with 
imports limited to coal while food and oil 
supplies were shifted elsewhere. The British 
claimed that only 2 per cent of the na- 
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break tion’s oil had been fired, and Lord Wool- 
nations ton, Food Minister, estimated the destruc- 
ondon tion of food at the equivalent of one meal 
s. The for the whole of Britain. 
ved to Records shown to American correspond- 
ind on ents indicated that no airdrome in the 
went London area had been put out of action— 
claims although one plane plant had been knocked 
there out and possibly won’t produce again for a 
dL Jost montli—no power plant seriously damaged 
of the and only one gas plant. No railway station 
» bel suffered a direct hit although damage to 
aus stations and signal systems slowed up the 
service. 

_— The British claimed above all that the 
ry war industries had not suffered appreciable 
Brit- loss and that the pressure on London had 
2 se even given the vital Midlands a breathing 
1 just spell. Churchill also told the House that 
nage in order to maintain production, “Jim 
me of Crows*” would be appointed as lookouts 
> left for each factory and that work would go 
RAF on until German bombers were actually 
st overhead. This was the system used with 
of its great success in the Republican army mu- 
ww nitions factories at Sagunto during the 
iti Spanish civil war. 

mn of Retaliation Decline 

the Before the German mass raids, Britain, 
A 6 with an inferiority that was especially 
saan marked in bombers, had nevertheless 
aie bombed Germany more than the Nazis 
lots had attacked Britain. On Aug. 5 London 
Brit. announced that the RAF had dropped 
| in- *A term evidently meaning the lookout in a 
e or crow’s nest. 





z The American expression “Jim 
Crow, applying to segregation of Negroes, is 
hot commonly used in England. 
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37,000 bombs on the Reich and German- 
held objectives, while the Germans had 
only dropped 6,987 during the previous 
month. (Although neither side has issued 
further official figures, a German spokes- 
man this week claimed that since Aug. 10 
the Luftwaffe has dropped 25,000 tons of 
bombs on Britain.) 

The British objectives are determined 
by the War Cabinet from reports submit- 
ted to it by the Admiralty, the War Of- 
fice, the Air Ministry, the Foreign Office, 
the Economics Ministry, and from infor- 
mation received from spies. Each raiding 
squadron is then assigned two targets— 
the second a less important objective, 
which is bombed only if weather or anti- 
aircraft fire prevent the planes from reach- 
ing the first one. 

The threat of invasion temporarily 
forced the British to change their priority 
list of targets to break up invasion prepa- 
rations. But in the normal course of events 
they concentrate on airfields in Germany 
and especially in occupied territories, re- 
fineries, plane factories, munitions facto- 
ries, and communications. 

The attacks on communications have 
particularly hit rail centers in the Rhine- 
land. The prime target in this class has 
been the Dortmund-Ems Canal—a 170- 
mile water highway running from Dort- 
mund, in the center of a great steel and 
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Wide World 


Central London after a raid 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 


the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 


17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
and asks Germany for an 


June 
Premier 
armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 


June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 3—Britain grants United States 
right to lease eight naval-air bases in 
Western Hemisphere, six in return for 50 
over-age destroyers, two as a gift. 

Sept. 6—Carol flees Rumania after 
yielding half of Transylvania to Hun- 
gary. His son, Prince Michael, becomes 
King and General Antonescu, dictator. 

Sept. 16—Italians take Sidi Barrani 
after 55-mile drive into Egypt. 

Sept. 19—Preparing the war’s next 
phase, Ribbentrop confers with Musso- 
lini in Rome after Spanish Minister 
Serrano Suiier visits Berlin. 

Sept. 22—RAF raids invasion bases 
on the Continent as German planes be- 
gin third week of intensive raids on 
London. 
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London takes the blitzkrieg: during the raid, comforts and diversions .. . 


coal area, to the Ems River, which con- 
nects with the port of Emden. 

It has one supremely vulnerable spot: 
north of Miinster, where in a double aque- 
duct it crosses the Ems Valley. On Aug. 12 
British planes swept down on this stretch 
and, in the face of intense anti-aircraft 
fire, one Hampden bomber dove to within 
150 feet of the canal and loosed its load. 
Subsequent photographs showed holes in the 
aqueduct and the canal empty. The Hamp- 
den pilot, Lt. Roderick Learoyd, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 

Last week the British again attacked 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal aqueducts 
north of Miinster. All over the Western 
Reich rail communications received a 
heavy pounding. But aside from this, the 
military objectives that the British had 
previously bombed with such great con- 
sistency continued to receive a much- 
needed rest. 

For by last week it was apparent that 
the threat of invasion, if it didn’t do any- 
thing else, had at least diverted the RAF 
from its nightly raids on the Reich and 
broken the tempo of destruction. Ever 
since the attack on London the British 
have concentrated their bombers with in- 
creasing intensity on the German and 
German-held ports. 

On the night of Sept. 21 Britons on the 
southeast coast could see across the Chan- 
nel a wild display of bursting bombs, 
searchlights, and gunfire coming from an 
unusually heavy attack. Claims that these 
efforts to head off invasion were doing 
damage received corroboration from steam- 
ship passengers arriving in the United 
States from Holland, who told of seeing 
the bodies of many German soldiers in the 
Channel. London, moreover, received a 
report that many small ships confiscated 
in Norway had been returned to their 
owners. 

A southwest gale on Sept. 17 aided the 
efforts of the RAF to break up the German 
concentrations and also showed that the 
weather had at length broken. Storms al- 


Wide World 


...and after it, the Union Jack 


ternated with fog and occasional calm seas. 

The British defenses were so perfected 
that General Strong, who inspected numer- 
ous areas, said on his return to Washing- 
ton: “The time when an invasion of Eng- 
land could have taken place without ap- 
palling losses to the invader has definite- 
ly passed.” Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, chief of 
the Home Guard, said that his organiza- 
tion of civilian volunteers would “welcome” 
the opportunity to throw them back into 
the sea.” 

The Germans weren’t giving away their 
plans, but the signs of the week seemed so 
reassuring that London newspapers de- 
manded raids on the Nazi Channel concen- 
trations be abandoned in favor of renewed 
attacks on the cities and industries of the 


Reich itself. 


Thumbs Up 
Rubble Heaps of London Homes 
Defiantly Display Union Jack 


A rash of Union Jacks broke out on the 
scarred face of London last week. They 
did not flutter from flagstaffs but waved 
defiantly atop rubble heaps that once were 
homes. Merchants pasted “Business as 
usual” signs on their smashed store fronts. 
The hours on the clocks assumed a new 
meaning: arrival home from work was not 


‘a time to relax, but to pack a night kit and 


trudge to a shelter; dawn was the hour for 
going home, to wash and pick a trail 
through the ruins to work—provided a 
bomb hadn’t wiped out the job overnight. 

This mixture of defiance and discomfort 
was the picture of London as the third 
week of mass bombing started. Even 
German propagandists admitted they 
found no sign that Londoners were crack- 
ing under the strain. At first they tried 
to explain it by saying that the people 
had been driven to drink and drugs—in- 
deed there was a big sale of sleeping 
powders. But finally the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger reluctantly declared: “In general 
one must admit that the British have 
very strong nerves. They are robust and 
have developed a faculty for withstanding 
unusual events.” 

London was the front line and _ its 
generally unsung heroes were the Bobbies 
—their old tall helmets forsaken for tin 
hats—the air-raid wardens, the first-aid 
workers, the demolition squads, the suicide 
squads who dug up time bombs, and 
particularly the fire fighters, all of whom 
stuck to their perilous jobs in the midst 
of raids while bombs and shrapnel rained 
down on them. 

One of the problems troubling the city 
came out in a revival of the prewar contro- 
versy over deep shelters and shallow ones. 
The government at first ruled out use of 
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a 
the deep subway stations as shelters but so 


many flocked to them anyway every 
night—and even in the afternoon to stake 


S out claims—that the policy had to be 


changed. 

A campaign, started originally by the 
Communist Daily Worker and subsequent- 
ly supported by other papers, urged the 
immediate construction of safe and com- 
fortable shelters for the poor, most of 
whom had only the flimsy backyard 
shelters that the government provided. 
Those shelters, about 2,500,000 of which 
had been put up to protect a city of 
small householders instead of apartment 
dwellers, afforded safety merely from 
bomb splinters and falling masonry, not 
from direct hits. As a result of the 
pressure, local authorities were allowed 
to take over such deep private shelters 
as those dug by hotels or apartment 
houses. Furthermore, the deep one-third 
of a mile shuttle subway between Aldwych 
and Holborn in Central London was made 
available as a public shelter to accom- 
modate 750,000. 

The government also appointed a com- 








mittee to study the question of health as 
it might be affected by the raids. London- 
ers were sneezing and sniffling in an epi- 
demic of what were called “shelter colds.” 
However, Dr. Johnson Gordon, professor 
of preventive medicine at Harvard, who 
arrived in New York last week by 
Clipper after some months in England, 
said the country was “remarkably free 
of disease.” 

Air-raid wardens, policemen, clergymen, 
and other such neighborhood leaders were 
given special instructions on the control 
of terror and hysteria. And this week King 
George announced a new medal, the 
George Cross, to rank after the Victoria 
Cross, and to be awarded for heroism by 
civilians in raids. 

Another problem eased last week was 
that of housing the thousands of people 
whose homes had been bombed—the East 
End borough of Stepney alone had 5,000 
homeless. Homes and apartment houses 
in the fashionable West End and other 
sections of London were requisitioned for 
families from the populous areas that had 
borne the brunt of the German attacks. 
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Among the first taken over was the 30- 
room Knightsbridge house of Lord Redes- 
dale, once an ardent Fascist, one of whose 
daughters is Unity Valkyrie Freeman-Mit- 
ford, a onetime disciple of Hitler, and an- 
other is Mrs. Oswald Mosley, who, like her 
Fascist leader husband, is now in jail. 
Mrs. Peter Rodd, a third of Lord Redes- 
dale’s daughters, helped make her home 
ready for its new occupants. Meanwhile, 
children—there were still 242,000 in Lon- 
don last week—were being evacuated to 
the country at the rate of about 2,000 a 
day. 





Waning France 


Dakar Attacked by the British; 
Japan Thrusts Into Indo-China 


Three strong forces began pulling the 
reins of the French Empire out of the hands 
of Marshal Pétain’s government at Vichy 
last week: economic, as in the case of New 
Caledonia and other distant territories; the 
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Districts and landmarks of metropolitan London hit by bombs in two weeks of raids 
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grasp of Japan closing on Indo-China; and 
the tugging of the British all through 
Africa, shown the strongest in the attack 
on Dakar, 


Cut Off 


Of the French possessions outside Eu- 
rope or Africa, New Caledonia was the 
first to react to the loss of trade and pro- 
tection, and to turn against the Vichy gov- 
ernment. The island is rich in minerals, 
especially arsenic-free nickel, and also ex- 
ports coffee and hides. Most of the trade 
was with France. 

That stopped with the French defeat. 
Goods piled up on the wharves; the mills 
and mines faced the prospect of closing, 
and a consequent unemployment problem. 
In the non-native population, Australians 
were second after the French. (There were 
no American interests in New Caledonia 
until Pan American Airways established 
a base there recently.) Like Australia, the 
island considered that its main foreign 
problem was Japanese expansion, rather 
than events in Europe. 

The elected council of local Frenchmen 
favored a switch of allegiance from Vichy 
to Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s “Free French- 
men,” although the group had no contact 
with General de Gaulle except messages 
brought out by chance visitors. Gov. 
Maurice Pelicier, sent from France last 
June, couldn’t stem this sentiment. He 
left, and is now on the way to France via 
the United States, leaving affairs in charge 
of the military commander, whose garri- 
son consisted largely of New Caledonian 
men and who was more amenable to local 
sentiment. 


Coveted 


French Indo-China was a simpler story: 
Japan coveted the colony, or at the least 
access to its railways and bases, as a means 
of attacking China from the rear. 

So long as the European Entente Cor- 
diale existed, France stood with Britain 
in putting up a diplomatic rearguard 
action against Japanese moves in the Far 








East. After the defeat, the Vichy govern- 
ment’s first effort was to keep this valu- 
able dependency from going over to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and Britain. That 
assured by sending Admiral Jean Decoux 
to take over as Governor and bolster the 
loyalty of the garrison. 

That accomplished, Marshal Pétain be- 
gan to appease Japan. The first step was 
to permit Japanese inspection of ship- 
ments through Indo-China, to make sure 
that no war supplies reached Chiang Kai- 
shek. Then Japan demanded further con- 
cessions, to the alarm of London and 
Washington (see page 13). The govern- 
ment of Indo-China entered into direct 
negotiations over these. Finally last week 
a compromise was reached: the Japanese 
got three air bases in the northern province 
of Tonkin, the right to send 6,000 troops 
to man them, and permission to- establish 
“a few effectives” at Haiphong. 

That was the same method used by 
Russia to get bases on the Baltic before 
gobbling up the three Baltic states alto- 
gether. And the Japanese penetration into 
Indo-China didn’t start off peacefully. 
Either because a Japanese officer was hot- 
headed or a French one hadn’t received 
orders to fall back, two frontier forces 
fought a stiff action at Dong Dang, a 
northern outpost, on Sunday. Meanwhile, 
on one border, Thailand (Siam) was re- 
ported to have massed troops. This Orien- 
tal kingdom, formerly under strong Brit- 
ish and French influence, has been grad- 
ually weaned away by Japan and now ap- 
parently is planning to share in the “New 
Order” for Asia. And as the Japanese 
pushed into Indo-China from one direc- 
tion, and the Siamese threatened from an- 
other, the Chinese themselves were mass- 
ing in Kwangsi to try to head off the 
threat to their rear. 


Attacked 


British war plans were made on the as- 
sumption that the strong and superbly 
trained French Colonial Armies would take 
care of Africa. The fall of France left the 
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British outnumbered and accounted fg 
their defeat by Italy in Somaliland anq 
their present difficulties in Egypt. And jt 
also caused them to exert all the pressure 
possible on the French colonial forces ¢g 
desert the Vichy government and go over 
to de Gaulle. 

So far, although wavering in some cases, 
the French Armies in the Mediterranea 
basin from Syria to Morocco have je. 
mained loyal to Vichy. South of the 
Sahara Desert, however, all of French 
Equatorial Africa, cut off from the 
mother country and sandwiched between 
British colonies, has gone over to de 
Gaulle. 

Between these two regions, Dakar js a 
finger thrust out into the Atlantic, the 
nearest African approach to South Amer- 
ica—only 1,500 miles from Natal, Brazi]— 
and a natural base for raids on Sout}, At- 
Jantic shipping. Neither Dakar nor sur- 
rounding Senegal, whose communications 
it controls, had abandoned its allegiance 
to Vichy. 

French efforts to reestablish sea contact 
with Dakar preceded, in a way that then 
was puzzling, the British attack on the 
port. Two weeks ago six French warships 
were reported to have passed Gibraltar. 
Nobody could explain why the Germans 
had let them leave Toulon, or the British 
had let them get by the Rock. 

Last week the British caught three of 
these ships convoying merchantmen, and 
ordered them back to Dakar. 
blockaded the port—and the setup was 
ready for a repetition of the British ac- 
tion at Oran against the French Fleet 
last July. 

De Gaulle’s appearance off Dakar was 
a surprise. Those who knew he had left 
London thought he was going to Egypt. 
The presence of a British landing force 
and a large part of the army of “Free 
Frenchmen” from England, 
showed the careful preparation for the 
African surprise. De Gaulle evidently had 
counted on assistance from sympathizers 
in Dakar, but a number of officers at the 
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Disasters and City Planning: 
Central London as Sir Christopher Wren planned to 
rebuild it after the Great Fire of 1666 and straighten 


out the streets. The plan was shelved, 





On the left, 


and the present 





Newsweek map 


jumble of unplanned crooked streets rose on the ashes 
of the old. With German bombs threatening to level 
the same district a second time, Wren’s design is al- 
ready receiving fresh consideration. 
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garrison there had been imprisoned before 
he arrived because they were suspected of 
disloyalty to Vichy. 

The government in Vichy naturally 
made propaganda use of de Gaulle’s 
“treachery” to bolster the loyalty of other 
colonies. And the prompt action of the 
French ships at Dakar showed that they 
were in no mood for another quick and 
humiliating defeat such as that at Oran. 
Even the battleship Richelieu, in dry- 
dock for repairs from the last time the 
British tried to capture her, managed to 
bring her 14-inch guns into action. 
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Frontier Picnic 


The generally bearish market on inter- 
national friendliness got two surprises 
last week: (1) a nation surrendered ter- 
ritory in an atmosphere more like a coun- 
try barbecue than a hijacking operation, 
and (2) it happened in the Balkans. 

Rumania’s transfer of Bessarabia and a 
part of Bukovina to Russia, and the loss 
of much of Transylvania to Hungary, were 
both supposedly peaceful operations which 
actually had been accompanied by frontier 
sniping and the maximum of ill feeling. 
By contrast, the surrender of Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria last week was a festi- 
val. NEWSWEEK’s correspondent in Sofia 
described it in the following cable: 

“Rumanian soldiers kissed Bulgarian 
troops before their departure, declaring: 
‘In the future, we shall remain friends.’ 
The Rumanian colonel giving over the 
territory to Bulgaria’s War Minister, Gen- 
eral Dascaloff, spoke of ‘Rumania’s act of 
justice.” The countryside was one long peal 
of church bells, and celebrations were na- 
tionwide. 

“The Danubian town of Tutrakan was 
the first occupied, troops crossing the line 
at 9 sharp this morning (Sept. 21), after 
nights of revelry with the villagers along 
the frontier—building bonfires, roasting 
hogs’ heads, calves, etc., and passing out 
wine, food, and flowers. The Mayor of 
Tutrakan this afternoon greeted General 
Dascaloff with the customary offer of 
bread and salt amid the cheers of the popu- 
lace. General Dascaloff pointed out that 
this was the first time in history that land 
had been ceded without bloodshed. At the 
conclusion of his speech, the Minister was 
decorated with a wreath of flowers by a 
peasant girl. 

“Simultaneously, at 9 a. m., the steamer 
Burgas sailed from Varna carrying Bul- 
garian troops to Balcic, where the heart of 
Rumania’s Queen Marie is buried. Balcic 
was occupied this afternoon. This morn- 
ing thousands of carts from Balcic, carry- 
ing scarfed peasant women, men in white 
sheepskin trousers, and girls in voluminous 
skirts traveled out to meet the troops, past 
fields of waving wheat and under a glit- 
tering blue sky. Bulgarian flags had been 
secretly stitched in garrets in preparation 
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Why Channel Gales Fail to Impede Air War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Whatever the effect of stormy 
Channel weather on any German plan 
for a water-borne invasion of Great 
Britain, the autumn and winter gales 
and fogs need not necessarily be de- 
cisive in aerial warfare. 

With the airmen, bad weather is an 
advantage that is to some extent 
shared by both the attacker and de- 
fender. When the visibility is partial, 
fog, clouds, or rain may obscure the ter- 
restrial target, but often clear naviga- 
tion is permitted in the skies above. 
Such a condition hides the approach 
of the raider from ground observation 
and prevents aimed anti-aircraft fire 
against his plane, although he is in 
danger of attack from alert defending 
planes. 

Sometimes the reverse condition ex- 
ists. Visibility is bad in the higher 
altitudes and good in the lower stratas. 
In such a case the hostile plane has the 
advantage of cover in the approach to 
the target but must brave the danger 
of anti-aircraft fire when it passes out 
of the cloud screen. 

These variable conditions influence 
the choice of targets to some extent. 
While low ceilings shield precision tar- 
gets, they give little protection to such 
area targets as cities, where no sight- 
ing is required. 


So much for the probable effects 
of the coming bad weather on the air 
warfare. In reviewing the immediate 
past, when the weather influence was 
subordinate, one of the most interesting 
points is the success of the British in 
bringing down from two to five Ger- 
man planes for every one of their own 
lost. This is not due entirely to superior 
construction of planes or caliber of 
pilots. 

The object of the Germans is natu- 
rally to avoid combat in their bombing 
missions. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish fighter. seeks contact when it senses 
an advantage, and as its speed, ma- 
neuverability, and fire power are su- 
perior to the bomber, its losses natu- 
rally should be less. And it is obvious 
that, as most of the air battles are 
over England, the Germans who bail 
out are lost to their force, while the 
RAF crews can be saved. Hence the 
British quantitative inferiority is offset 
to some extent by the smaller losses 
in pilots and planes. 

Other factors which stand out promi- 


nently in the intensified air warfare of 
these past weeks are the German at- 
tempts to terrorize the British civilian 
population, and the large-scale test of 
the bomb’s effectiveness as a weapon. 

Scare tactics first appear in history, 
like gunpowder, as an invention of the 
Chinese, who used firecrackers, hide- 
ous masks, and other devices to fright- 
en their enemies. The Indian war paint 
and war whoop, and the Rebel Yell, 
served a similar purpose. The Germans 
have brought this up to date and 
turned it against civilians as well as 
troops, using whistling shells, delayed- 
action bombs, frequent propaganda re- 
ports of new weapons, and constant 
threats of reprisals, invasion, etc. 

As for the enhanced importance 
which air warfare has given the bomb, 
it may be recalled that when this weap- 
on was first used by the Italians in their 
war with Turkey in 1912 the object 
was to cause casualties among person- 
nel. That is still the purpose of the 
fragmentation bomb, the casings of 
which break into some 1,400 chunks. 
But today more importance is attached 
to the demolition bomb, usually filled 
with TNT, which destroys material 
objects. 

Reports of London bombings confirm 
the conclusion reached in the Spanish 
war proving ground—that the destruc- 
tion wrought by a large bomb seldom 
justifies its use. In most cases a smaller 
bomb would accomplish the desired 
purpose, and, as its weight permits 
more bombs to be carried by a plane, 
the area to be destroyed can be greatly 
extended by the bomber. 

The plane, capable of carrying hun- 
dreds of incendiary bombs or thou- 
sands of the little “fire leaves” such as 
the British have used, has made pos- 
sible the long-predicted increased use 
of fire as a weapon. Ground troops have 
flame throwers and incendiary artil- 
lery shells, but the incendiary bombs 
of the air raids have shown the real 
possible scope of this method of de- 
struction. 

And another type of bomb about 
which more may be heard in the future 
is the chemical variety. So far those 
used have been containers for white 
phosphorus or other chemicals for pro- 
ducing smoke screens, but should the 
time come the chemical bomb can 
be used to spread gas attack from the 
air. 
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Sea Power: Still Britain’s Trump Card 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The war today is a clash between 
Winston Churchill, the embodiment of 
political and sea power, on the one 
hand, and Adolf Hitler, the embodi- 
ment of political and military power, 
on the other. The balance of power 
between the two rests in air superiority. 

The rewards from a successful direct 
attack upon Britain would be even 
greater now than when the war began. 
Not only is she the guardian of her 
own empire interests, but, owing to the 
impotence of the Vichy government, 
Britain today is the main force up- 
holding French colonial interests against 
complete Axis conquest. 

Because of this, the subjugation of 
Britain would mean the toppling over 
of much of the world power now ex- 
ercised by her control of the sea. And, 
even were the center of the British 
Empire to move from London to Can- 
ada and continue the war, the potency 
of sea power would be lessened for a 
considerable period until readjustment 
took place. 

The men now in control in Britain 
understood this as well as did the Nazis 
and hurried to take all steps to make 
invasion impossible. The military forces 
were reorganized and plans for opera- 
tion concluded. Air defense was pre- 
pared and airplane production was 
speeded up. 

However, it was sea power, silent, 
unspectacular, but prepared, that held 
the fort while the other phases of prep- 
aration went on. Naturally, it was the 
air which took the first brunt of the 
Battle of Britain. Nevertheless, often 
during these furious onslaughts Hitler 
must have wished that he had at his 
disposal the German Navy of the last 
war. The furious air attack could have 
been followed up by a naval engage- 
ment in force. And, had Germany’s 
fleet gone down, it still would have 
been a victory, had the way been paved 
for the final blow to be delivered by the 
military follow-up. 

But with the strain reduced owing 
to Germany’s marked sea inferiority, 
Britain was free to assemble forces 
judged sufficient to resist an invasion 
and at the same time to keep up and 
even reinforce her strength in the Med- 
iterranean. It was always evident that 
the attack might be made directly on 
the Isles, or might turn to the Near 
East while continued air pounding 
pinned and immobilized Britain. And 


as the prospect of invasion lessened, 
sea power’s ability to guard the home 
citadel and at the same time to sus- 
tain its strength in the Mediterranean 
has been of increasing value. 


To return to the first task—the 
protection of Britain—little has been 
said about the way this was carried out, 
since the air warfare has been so much 
more spectacular. 

In defense of the Channel, to begin 
with, the heavier and less maneuver- 
able fighting ships were not as useful as 
smaller, speedier, and more agile types. 
Though the Channel appeared to be the 
gravest danger spot, the idea of a move 
from Norway could not be disregarded. 
If attention were to be centered en- 
tirely upon the Channel, it was quite 
possible for the Nazis some foggy night 
to spring upon northern points in 
Scotland and the islands adjacent 
thereto, some 240 to 180 miles distant 
from Nazi concentration points in Nor- 
way. Hence, to forestall this danger, 
Britain must keep in and around Scapa 
Flow an adequate force of larger ships, 
establish a submarine patrol off Nor- 
way, and lay mines wherever possible 
there, though the waters near Norway 
are not good mining grounds, since a 
deep gut over 150 fathoms in depth 
and from 60 to 30 miles in width ex- 
tends around this part of the Nor- 
wegian coast. 

These mining operations, incident- 
ally, are one of the greatest protec- 
tions against invasion, and one least 
mentioned. The character of the waters 
surrounding the British Isles and Ire- 
land—the latter a particularly vulner- 
able point owing to the anti-British 
sentiment in Eire—are excellent for 
intensive mining operations. This men- 
ace, deadlier even than the torpedo or 
the bomb, is silent but always on duty. 
It takes its toll when least expected, 
and unless Britain’s Air power is com- 
pletely beaten down and control of the 
sea wrested from her, the mine menace 
will turn up repeatedly. 

This is an important factor, for the 
success of an overseas invading move- 
ment depends much on the continuity 
of reinforcement. Lately, in addition to 
the mines laid off Norway, the British 
have reported extension of mining op- 
erations from home waters to the 
Channel routes to France and along the 
French Atlantic shores. 
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for the event and were carried by peasant; 
and swells alike. There were also gifts of 
flowers, embroidered shirts, and handker. 
chiefs for the soldiers, according to By. 
garian custom.” 





Desert Hedgehogs 


Italians Try New Motor Tactics 
in Their Advance to Sidi Barrap; 


Some 55 miles from its starting point 
on the Libyan-Egyptian border, the Ital. 
ian invasion of Egypt last week rolled to 
a halt at the tiny desert seaport of Sidi 
Barrani. The Fascists found the twelve 
Roman wells blown up and the muddy re. 
mains salted. The airport had been de. 
stroyed, and the trails and asphalt road 
leading to the big British base at Mersa 
Matruh were blocked. 

British resistance had been purely noni- 
nal—harassing actions, mine traps, and 
the placing of fake encampments and 
dummy wooden tanks and guns to con- 
fuse the Italians. But as the Fascists 
struggled in the 106-degree temperature 
and the scorching, sand-laden desert wind 
to consolidate their positions and bring up 
truck caravans of water, the RAF 
launched heavy attacks on the extended 
Italian lines, the British Mediterranean 
Fleet bombarded them from the sea, and 
armored units slashed at them from the 
desert. 

To crack through these British defenses 
and continue the advance the Italians re- 
lied on three weapons: mechanized col- 
umns, a superior air force, and politics. 


Tanks and Planes 


The Italian mechanized columns were 
grouped in a formation that the British 
nicknamed “hedgehog.” First there came 
fast little tanks, spread across the desert in 
short, single files, like the quills of a porcu- 
pine. Behind these were larger oval forma- 
tions of trucks, carrying 75-millimeter field 
guns, 75-millimeter anti-aircraft cannon, 


anti-aircraft machine guns, and anti-tank 
rifles. 

Against these Italian formations were ar- 
rayed some of the crack mechanized troops 


of the British Army with proud Hussar 
regiments as the backbone. Unlike the Ital- 
ians, however, the British placed their prin- 
cipal reliance on armored cars rather than 
tanks. 

As in the Battle of Britain, the British 
in Egypt suffer from a considerable nu- 
merical inferiority in the air that maj 
amount to as much as one to two. Until 
the start of the actual invasion of Egyp! 
the British, as they did in Europe, ap- 
peared to have taken the lead in bombing 
exchanges—perhaps because the Italians 
were anxious to conserve their limited sup- 
plies of fuel. Last week, however, the Fas- 
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Direct hit: an RAF bomber raids an Italian airdrome in Africa 


cist planes launched heavy attacks on 
Mersa Matruh, Alexandria, the British 
armored-car formations, and the navy. 

The Italian “hedgehog” columns were 
devised to sweep the British from their 
desert strongholds, and the primary func- 
tion of the Italian Air Force in this cam- 
paign was to give them support and pro- 
tection in doing so. For this purpose Mar- 
shal Rodolfo Graziani, the Italian com- 
mander, had at his disposal an estimated 
1,000 planes. It was nowhere near Italy’s 
full strength of 3,000 first-line craft but, 
because of the limited number of bases 
available in Libya, it was probably the 
maximum force that could be brought to 
bear against a possible 500 British planes. 

The Italians also had one advantage not 
possessed by the Germans in Europe. The 
British Air Force in Egypt is largely com- 
posed of second-line craft, obsolescent 
Gloster Gladiator fighters and the reliable 
but slow Bristol Blenheim bombers. 
Against these Italy can throw its best ships 
and reports mentioned the use of the Breda 
bomber, a new $21-mile-an-hour plane. In 
addition, the Italian Air Force may equal 
the RAF in morale. Under the late Mar- 
shal Balbo it was brought to a high peak, 
and even after he gave up the job in 1933, 
it showed no signs of slipping. 


Politics 


In 1936 Britain voluntarily relinquished 
most of the special privileges which had 
given it domination over Egypt since 1882, 
and the two nations signed a full-fledged 
treaty of alliance. Since the war started, 


Egypt has lived up to the alliance agree- 
ment that British troops should use Egyp- 
tian bases, and it broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany and later with Italy, 
but otherwise has put a narrow interpreta- 
tion on the treaty promise to give Britain 
“all assistance.” 

Last week Cairo was still insisting that 
the Fascist advance was only a “slight in- 
fringement” of the frontier and not worth 
going to war about, although in August 
the Egyptian Parliament had declared that 
the country would go to war in case of an 
invasion. Italians claimed that this hesi- 
tancy indicated a diplomatic triumph for 
Rome and hinted that they had a secret 
agreement with Egypt to double-cross Brit- 
ain. 

Fascist propaganda was turned on full 
heat, broadcasting among other anti-Brit- 
ish items that King Farouk’s bodyguard 
had been replaced by British troops who 
were keeping the monarch in protective 
custody. The main Italian bait was 
the promise that Egypt should lead the 
post-war Moslem world if it remained 
neutral. 

In Cairo, the largest and most powerful 
political party, the nationalist Wafd, hin- 
dered any internal unity by continuing to 
insist that the main objective should be 
not to resist an invasion, but to get a prom- 
ise from the British that their army would 
leave Egypt at the end of hostilities. The 
opposite stand was taken by the Saadists, 
a dissident group of Wafdists whose lead- 
er, Ahmed Maher Pasha, demanded imme- 
diate war against Italy. 





This charged domestic situation gave 
signs of exploding under Premier Hassan 
Sabry Pasha. The four Saadist members 
of the Cabinet—the Wafdists have refused 
to join it—insisted on a declaration of war, 
and when it was refused they resigned on 
Sept. 21. 





Sidelights of the War 


The story that Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goring had made a flight over London on 
Sept. 15 was handed out to foreign cor- 
respondents by the German Propaganda 
Ministry, but was not published in Ger- 
man newspapers. 


{ The oldest, smallest republic in the 
world, San Marino, entered the war last 
week, deciding to employ its army of 989 
on the side of the Axis Powers. San Mari- 
no, whose 14,500 inhabitants occupy 32 
mountainous square miles in East Central 
Italy, has retained an almost unbroken 
state of independence since its founding 
in the fourth century. But it has always 
cooperated with Italy, including the Fas- 
cist regime. During the World War it 
joined the Allies against Germany, and up 
to this week still hadn’t formally made 
peace. 


{The problem of naming 44 of the 50 
destroyers traded to Britain by the United 
States was finally solved last week when 
the Admiralty adopted an idea, suggested 
by Miss Tania Long of The New York 
Herald Tribune London bureau, to give 
them names of towns common to both 
countries. The First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, A. V. Alexander, told Commons that 
the first flotilla leader would be called 
“Churchill, for the leader.” Churchill is 
also the name of two villages in England 
and a town in Nevada. Other destroyers 
of the first flotilla will be baptized Cald- 
well, Cameron, Castleton, Chelsea, Clare, 
and Campbelltown. 


| Six of the former United States destroy- 
ers will join the Royal Canadian Navy 
and will receive names of rivers which flow 
through both nations—Annapolis, Colum- 
bia, Niagara, St. Clair, St. Croix, and St. 
Francis. 


{{ Britain’s barrage balloons caused plenty 
of havoc last week—but not to German 
aircraft. Forty of them, torn from their 
moorings by the gale that swept the Eng- 
lish Channel, were blown eastward over 
Denmark. Seven were shot down by the 
German Army, but the others tangled 
their long steel cables in power lines, dis- 
rupting the electric and telephone systems. 
Then they proceeded eastward to Sweden 
where, in spite of the efforts of anti-air- 
craft gunners, they delayed electric trains, 
stopped Stockholm’s central power sta- 
tion, and smashed the antennae of the 
radio station at Motala before the storm 
carried them away. 
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Nation’s Resources Ease Task 


of Building Huge War Machine 


Heavy Borrowing Necessary 
but Citizens Won’t Be Required 
to Trade Butter for Guns 


Nineteen months’ participation in the 
World War cost the United States about 
$21,850,000,000, not counting the loans to 
the Allies and postwar relief. Since then, 
the expenses of war have so increased that 
a modern arms machine adequate for 
American defense will cost $25,000,000,000 
or more before a gun is fired at an invader. 
Toward acquisition of such a machine, 
Congress has already authorized the ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000,000, and if pro- 
duction of defense materials continues to 
increase, the government hopes to be able 
to spend about $5,000,000,000 of it dur- 
ing the present fiscal year and $9,000,- 
000,000 more during the following twelve- 
month. 

To raise money toward meeting these 
huge expenditures, Congress has considered 
two revenue measures. The first was the 
defense-tax. law which took effect July 1, 
under which income-tax exemptions were 


tax which Congress had under considera- 
tion this week. Under the version of the 
law which the Senate sent to conference 
last week for conciliation with the ideas 
of the House, the tax on normal corporate 
income will be increased 3.1 per cent in 
each bracket and a graduated schedule of 
rates imposed on excess profits ranging 
from 25 per cent on the first $20,000 to 50 
per cent on that above $500,000. 

Thus with only $2,000,000,000 new in- 
come in sight to meet outgo stepped up 
by $5,000,000,000 (and normal govern- 
ment expenditures continuing at about 
$8,000,000,000 a year), the only answer 
last week appeared to be more borrowing. 
This coincided with the announcement in 
Washington that—with defense borrowing 
yet to come—the national debt has passed 
the $44,000,000,000 mark, its highest point 
in history (the World War increased the 
debt from $1,282,044,000 in 1917 to $26,- 
596,701,000 in 1919, and its lowest ebb in 
the intervening years was $16,026,087,000 
in 1930). 

But before defense borrowing can be™ 
launched on a large scale through such 
campaigns as the Liberty Loan drives of 
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lowered and rates increased and new taxes 
were imposed on such articles as cigarettes, 
beer, and gasoline (NEWSWEEK, July 8). 
This is expected to bring in $729,000,000 
during the first year’s operation and about 
$1,000,000,000 annually thereafter. 
Another $1,000,000,000 in new income is 
expected annually from the excess-profits 


Newsweek Chart 


1917-18-19, designed to lure America’s idle 
funds into government service, Congress 
must act to raise the $49,000,000,000 debt 
limitation (recently increased from $45,- 
000,000,000 for defense purposes). This 
may be done late this year, but in Wash- 
ington it is believed more likely that the 
whole debt question will be left for the 
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next Congress, with the possibility that the 
limit will be lifted to $60,000,000.000 o 
$70,000 ,000,000. 

The financing of our defense effort, ag jt 
is shaping up, is not steep when compare 
with the price the German people paid fo 
their war machine. In order to direct Ger. 
man economy toward war, Hitler had tp 
turn men and machines from the produ. 
tion of foodstuffs to war materials and 
reduce imports to save national funds, 
with the result that the people paid by 
cutting down on butter, meat, and ciga. 
rettes, among other things. 

Even if our defense machine cost $100, 
000,000,000—one estimate of the amount 
needed to duplicate Germany’s war effort jn 
America—there would be no need for any. 
one to go hungry, for America has far more 
natural resources than Germany and, jp 
addition, has large surpluses of farm prod. 
ucts. Even now our economy is estimated 
to be running only at about 80 per cent of 
capacity, leading government economists 
to calculate that we can fill our defense 
needs and still have enough men, materials, 
and industrial capacity left for a general 
increase in the living standards—providing 
we keep out of the war and avoid serious 
industrial bottlenecks. 


Significance 


For all of the relative painlessness of re- 
arming America, the public must expect 
some inconvenience as the program de- 
velops. It will probably become necessary 
at times to postpone civilian purchases to 
avoid conflict with armaments _procure- 
ment. Thus with the Army now threaten- 
ing to absorb all the available dried lumber 
for cantonment building, it may become 
necessary for the public to hold off on 
lumber purchases until the industry, now 
operating at 65 per cent of capacity, can 
restock. 

A similar situation may develop for a 
short time in 1942, or thereabouts, in steel, 
possibly making necessary rationing of the 
metal for automobiles and _ refrigerators, 
unless the nation’s ingot capacity is in- 
creased. The industry questions the wisdom 
of expanding to meet a peak demand that 
may never again be equaled in our times, 
and has taken the position that if the gov- 
ernment insists on not limiting civilian 
consumption it should guarantee thie in- 
dustry against losses from the additional 
investment. Likewise, although the rail- 
roads can handle all the business in pros- 
pect, car shortage might develop during 
seasonal peaks or in event of the concen- 
tration of large numbers of troops. Here 
again the question of the continuing need 
for such facilities arises, as it does also in 
the electric-power industry, the third major 
danger point. 

Through all of this, industry is taking 
the long view of the situation, anticipating 
a period of less hectic demand when the 
defense boom ends. This has placed the 
Administration in the peculiar position of 
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THESE OFFICE SAVINGS 
WERE ADDED TO PROFITS 


A store in Ohio reduced sales audit cost 20% 
with Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculators 
which provide group totals and a grand total 
in one handling of the figures. 


A New England manufacturer saved $125 a 
month in the cost of keeping payroll records by 
installing a new Burroughs that writes several 
related records in one operation. 


In buying 754 Burroughs calculators, a Mid- 

est concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
HKurroughs range of calculators is so complete 
that the exact style and size required for each 
cesk could be purchased—without overbuying. 


RIGHT IN OUR OFFICE” 


“In the factory we cut costs with better methods and more 
modern machinery; now let’s further add to our profits by 
doing the same thing in the office.” 


Profits which lie undiscovered in the office can be fully as tangible as any 
that are gained by modernizing the factory—especially in view of the new 
time-saving features provided by today’s Burroughs machines which save so 
much time, effort and money in the handling of office records. These new 
machines and features offer surprising new possibilities for reducing office 
costs, as well as for meeting today’s changing conditions. 


The first step toward availing yourself of these “undiscovered profits” is 
to consult with your local Burroughs representative. He can tell you what 
today’s Burroughs machines, features and methods can do for you, and save 


for you, in your office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


odays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN. LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 





A Rubber Ratlroad” 





FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’S LONGEST CONVEYOR BELT SYSTEM 


Total length haul 9.6 miles Total rubber in belts 700,000 pounds 
Total belt length ..20.4 miles Number of idlers 16.000 
Number of belts 26 Anti-friction bearings 83,000 
Capacity 1,100 tons perhour Power required 

Speed 550 feet per minute up grade ane 4,200 hp. 
Total time of run 1 hour 40 minutes Power generated 

Total weight in transit. 1,670 tons down grade ‘ 160 hp. 
Total weight of belts......1,200,000 pounds Total tonnage 4 years..,. 10,000,000 tons 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


It’s the wonder of Shasta Dam 
...- designed by the G.'T. M.... 
to transport millions of tons 
of rock cross country... at 
microscopic cost per ton. 


: ow is the story of one of 
the world’s most spectacular 
engineering feats—a standout 
example of the pioneering that 
makes Goodyear “the greatest 
name in rubber.” 


It’s the answer to a gigantic 
transportation problem that 
confronted the builders of the 
mammoth Shasta Flood Con- 
trol Dam, now rising across 
the Sacramento River, 


‘Ten million tons of sand, 
vravel and crushed rock will be 
required to complete Shasta’s 
massive rampart, the second 
largest structure ever to be 
built by man! 


Specifications call for a peak 
delivery of 22,000 tons per day, 
and that’s a tough hauling job 
under best conditions. 


But here the quarries are 
nearly ten miles away across 
a waste of brush-infested 
foothills—a haul involving tre- 
mendous difficulties and exor- 


bitant cost with conventional 
transport methods. 


Yet stone is smoothly ‘rolling 
over these hills today at in- 
finitesimal cost per ton, on 
what Shasta’s engineers have 
aptly christened the “rubber 
railroad.” 


‘This installation, worked out 
by the contractors, Columbia 
Construction Company, Inc., 
and the G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—is the largest 
conveyor belt system ever 
built! 


It consists of a chain of 26 
giant belts, 36 inches wide, 
with a combined length of 20.4 
miles and a carrying capacity 
of 1,100 tons per hour. 


Starting its run near Redding, 
California, this huge carrier 
bridges the Sacramento River 
on its own 500-foot span, then 
angles up to the crest of the 
hills at 1350 feet elevation, and 
down again to the dam site 

a total haul of 9.6 miles. 


Materials load onto the belt 
by gravity at the quarry pits; 
they pour off again at the dam 
in a continuous river-flow that 
keeps work proceeding uni- 


formly without alternate rush 
and slack periods. 


It’s practically automatic 
transportation, continuous 24 
hours a day! 


And its great economy is at- 
tested by the fact that even 
with the amortization of the 
complete system figured in, it 
is delivering stone at the dam 
at far lower cost per ton than 
any other haulage method! 
7 

his giant conveyor is an out- 
growth of Goodyear’s experi- 
ence in pioneering other great 
belt installations ranging from 
one to five miles in length- 
belts that hold world’s ton- 
nage records for hauling coal, 
and the world’s longest single 
belt (two miles long) at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 


Goodyear is prepared today to 
buildtwenty-, thirty-, forty-mile 
and longer “rubber railroads” 
where other types of transpor- 
tation are infeasible or too 
costly. If you have such a 
problem the G.T.M. will be 
glad to submit plans, specifica- 
tions and cost estimates. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 





_* ILLINOIS + 


, IS “TAILOR MADE” , 


FOR INDUSTRY 
* * 
) oa 


Tad 
ae When you consider ALL the factors which govern profitable 
s operation of a manufacturing plant, branch plant, assembly 
ant, or distribution center, Illinois stands out as a State 
“Tailor Made” for your requirements. Check this list of advantages you 
will gain by locating your new plant or branch plant in Illinois. 


WATER Illinois has abundant water supplies 
from eight great drainage basins, afford- 


—_— 
pests 
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LABOR —Illinois has a large labor supply, noted 
’ for its stability and harmonious relations 
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with employers, and skilled in a wide variety of 
trades and occupations. 
MATERIALS—Ulisois produces abundant sup- 
plies of unprocessed agricultural 
products, has large deposits of minerals, and is close 
to sources of supply of steel, ore, and other vi 
raw materials. 
MARKETS—The central location of Illinois 
affords direct contacts with the 
national market, and the huge Middle West Market 
is within overnight shipping radius. 
¢! —Illinois has direct 
TRANSPORTATION transportation facili- 
ties—rail, highway, air and water—to every part of 
the nation, to both coasts, and to Central and South 
erica. 


ing ample quantities for industrial use, with both sur- 
face waters and underground supplies to draw from. 
POWER—Povwer facilities of Illinois are ample 

for today’s needs and are geared to 
tomorrow’s requirements. All Illinois is served by 
a vast interlocking system assuring uninterrupted 
service under all conditions. 


EQUIPMENT —LHlinois is the second largest 
: : metal-working State of the 

Nation, assuring manufacturers adequate stocks and 

rapid deliveries of machines, tools, and parts. 


PLANT SITE §—lllinois has ample room for 
: ge new plants and for expansion, 
in localities served by transportation facilities of all 


kinds, with ample labor, power, fuel, and material 
supplies. 


TAXES—!2 Illinois you_pay NO State Income 
Tax, NO State Machinery ax, and No 


—Illinois is the third producing State of 
State Real Estate Tax. 


H_ oil and bituminous coal, assuring 
ample fuel supplies at low transportation cost. 


SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO EXECUTIVES 
Get the facts on Illinois as they apply to your business. Write the Illinois Develop- 
ment Council at Springfield for a special report containing complete details of raw 
materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, and other facts which have an 
important bearing upon the selection of an advantageous plant location. 

Please explain the nature of your business, and list any special problems you have 
in production, sales, distribution, or any unusual requirements in labor supply, typ< 
of building, raw materials, or other ma..ufacturing needs, in order that a completely 
informative and practical report may be submitted to you. Your inquiry will, of 
course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE e SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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urging industry to expand, whereas a few 
years ago New Dealers were lambasting in- 
dustrialists for building up excess capacities 
in the 1920s. 

Indications are, however, that the public 
will not resent such inconveniences if they 
become necessary to speed the defense 
program. This is true because all sections 
of the populace favor preparedness—even 
the nuisance taxes have not been greatly 
resented. For the same reason, the public 
isnot at present worried over the huge def- 
icits the defense program is likely to create, 
believing the immediate need for arms to 
be more pressing than the necessity for re- 
ducing the national debt. 

But the fact that the heat is off New 
Deal spending should not deter the Ad- 
ministration from making every effort to 
reduce its expenditures outside of the de- 
fense program. Such economies might well 
reduce by many millions the amount of 
defense money we must otherwise raise by 
new taxes or borrowing. 





The Yielding Horse 


The chief asset of cavalry is extreme mo- 
bility, enabling it to carry out recon- 
naissance and covering actions at con- 
siderable distances from the main forces. 
In the old days, its charging steeds and 
flashing sabers figured in many a heroic 
exploit. 

Today, however, modern fighting meth- 
ods have partially unhorsed the cavalry. 
Though horses still play an effective com- 
bat role, since they can carry men and 
Weapons and haul guns over terrain inac- 
tessible to motorized troops, the emphasis 
i modern cavalry is on swift motorized 
transport, capable of greater maneuvera- 








The caissons still roll behind horses, and the cavalry still rides them, but they are yielding to gasoline 


bility and fighting ranges, and of carrying 
heavier fire power. 

In line with this trend, the War De- 
partment last week announced plans for 
a further modernization of our two cavalry 
divisions. Under these, division personnel 
will be expanded from 500 officers and 
8,500 men to about 600 officers and 9,500 
men. Motor vehicles in each division will 
be increased from 350 to 800 while the 
number of horses will be reduced from 
8,000 to 6,000. In addition, each division 
will be equipped with a new reconnaissance 
squadron consisting of one troop of motor- 
cycles, two troops of scout cars, and one 
troop of 12-ton tanks. 


International 


The pack awaiting the draftee 


Wide World 





Draft Deferments 


Industrial Workers Head List; 
Married Men’s Status in Doubt 


One of the biggest questions hanging 
over the draft is: What type workers will 
get deferments because of essential jobs? 
Since the law specifies that no industry or 
occupation may be given blanket defer- 
ment, such decisions can only be made on 
the merits of individual cases by the local 
draft boards, to be named by the Presi- 
dent (who started the conscription ball 
rolling this week by issuing 61 pages of 
regulations). But a good indicator of the 
chances of industrial workers escaping con- 
scription is found in World War records. 

At that time, 71 per cent of the claims 
to deferment by employes of the iron and 
steel industry were granted. In other in- 
dustries, the percentages ran: chemicals, 
62; metals, 58; railroads, 53; communica- 
tions, 53; building; 45; mining, 40, textiles, 
39; agriculture, 38; clay and glass, 33; food, 
32; leather, 31; clothing, 30; domestic and 
service, 26; lumber, 25; common labor, 24; 
paper and printing, 19; brewing, 15; pro- 
fessional (actors, artists, journalists), 15, 
and trade, 14. 

While these figures give some indication 
of how those seeking industrial deferments 
might fare, the status of married men was 
again in doubt. After ruling that all mar- 
ried men would be deferred, regardless of 
any independent income their wives have, 
the Army last week changed its stand by 
holding each case must be decided in- 
dividually. Indications were, however, that 
draft boards would give liberal interpreta- 
tion to claims that wives are dependents. 
This is possible because of the small quo- 
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tas needed for the peacetime draft (Army 
officers figure slightly less than 1 per cent 
of an area’s population will go each year) , 
a factor that may permit some communi- 
ties to fill the demands upon them with 
volunteers. 

For those who must serve, including the 
National Guardsmen who are called up 
(the first 60,500 militiamen started train- 
ing last week) , Army life is much the same 
as it was in 1917. Fifty-pound packs and 
nine-pound rifles are as heavy now as then. 
But one chief difference they will note is 
the Army’s insistence upon holding recrea- 
tional activities under its own supervision 
—because of the short one-year training 
period—which will keep such private or- 
ganizations as the YMCA off the posts. 
The new centers of recreation will be serv- 
ice buildings housing libraries, dance halls, 
and cafeterias (for visitors)—all super- 
vised by women, to lend a home touch to 
Army life. Movies and sports will be en- 
couraged, but the Army will frown on 
private automobiles and political cam- 
paigning (even though the law says con- 
scripts may vote where their states permit 
absentee balloting) . 





Small-Plant M-Day 


NAM Opens Survey to Line Up 


Little Producers for Defense 


Under their plans for Mobilization Day, 
the Army and Navy Procurement divi- 
sions long ago completed an inventory 
of the production facilities of the na- 
tion’s larger industrial plants. Beyond 
these chief sources of war supplies, how- 
ever, and their army of subcontractors, 
lies another fertile field for defense pro- 
duction—thousands of small plants whose 
facilities, though in many cases adaptable 
to defense work, have never been classified 
for M-Day. 

The job of scrutinizing and listing the 
potentialities of this small-plant field has 
now been undertaken by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in consultation 
with Army and Navy procurement officials. 
And in announcing the start of the inven- 
tory last week—the most comprehensive 
ever undertaken of the country’s “unknown 
industrial assets’—H. W. Prentis Jr., 
NAM president, said that 243 state manu- 
facturing groups affiliated with the associa- 
tion’s National Industrial Council had be- 
gun surveys of usable machinery and tools 
in every corner of the country. 

Like other industrial leaders who spoke 
on the defense program last week, includ- 
ing Irving S. Olds, United States Steel 
chairman, and Philip D. Reed, General 
Electric chairman, Prentis said industry 
had no intention of profiteering on de- 
fense orders. He stressed that industry was 
already cooperating loyally and patrioti- 
cally with the government, but warned 


Restored to Duty: 
turned out in 1918 too late to see service in the World War, they have lain 
in Army depots, unused and all but forgotten. Now, at the Erie Ordnance 
Depot near Port Clinton, Ohio, they are being modernized under the 
national defense program. 
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Ever since these 155-millimeter cannons were 
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that best results would be obtained if it ° 


were left free to work out its own prob- 
lems and were not made subject to “new 
permanent controls.” 

Meanwhile, W. Averell Harriman, Union 
Pacific chairman and Defense Commission 
adviser, called attention in a speech to the 
National Petroleum Association at Atlan- 
tie City to another angle of industrial pa- 
triotism—a spirit of cooperation that had 
enabled Owen D. Young, honorary General 
Electric chairman, to take a job under 
Sidney Hillman, CIO official and also the 


Defense Commission’s labor coordinator. 
Significance 


The quick profits, inflation, and mush- 
room expansion of the World War arma- 
ment period exacted their penalty, after 
the war, in the shape of mountainous debt, 
eventual industrial depression, and wide- 
spread economic distress. The substance of 
that lesson—that a financial bender brings 


on a hangover that penetrates the entire 
economic system—provides good assur- 
ance that industry, taking the long view, 
will cooperate in carrying out the present 
rearmament program in as orderly and 
economical manner as possible. Such vol- 
untary steps as NAM’s inventory of small- 
plant potentialities should prove valuable 
in averting a bottleneck in the vast busi- 
ness of subcontracting. 


Arms Orders 


Among the largest defense contracts 
awarded last week were: 





Puanes: Consolidated Aircraft Corp.. 
San Diego, Calif—$85,800,000 (believed 
to call for 408 four-engined long-range 
Army bombers, including necessary plant 
expansion) ; Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey. 
Calif.—$29,494,633 (Army planes) . Mean- 
while, under a subcontract with the Boe- 
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ing Aircraft Co., Seattle, the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore., 
became the chief outside supplier of ma- 
chined parts for the Army’s $130,000,000 
program calling for 512 Flying Fortress 
bombers. 


Tanks: Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia—$33,335,500; American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York—$32,070,000; 
American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, 
Pa.—$10,352,745. 


SmaALL Arms: Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, Il].—$89,873,337 (ammuni- 
tion); Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.—$88,700,000 (ammunition) . 


SMOKELESS Powper: Indiana Ordnance 
Works, Charlestown, Ind. (to be operated 
by the du Pont company) —$23,050,000; 
Radford Ordnance Works, Radford, Va 
(to be operated by the Hercules Powder 
Co.) —$24,550,000. 


TNT: Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., New York—$10,863,000 (for con- 
struction of plant at Wilmington, IIl., to 
be operated by du Pont). 





Defense Week 


Promotions: In times of peace the 
United States Army promotes its officers 
to the rank of colonel by the file (seniori- 
ty) system. A mass promotion unknown 
since World War days took place last week 
when the War Department, to make room 
for Reserve officers inducted into the en- 
larged army, elevated all regular second 
lieutenants with a year’s service to first 
lieutenants and all first lieutenants to the 
rank of captain. Each officer, notwith- 
standing his increase in rank, will retain 
his relative file position. 


Nurses: During the World War 23,000 
Red Cross nurses served with the Ameri- 
can military forces. This week, the mercy 
organization looked ahead in anticipation 
of the imminent expansion of our defense 
forces and called on all qualified nurses in 
the nation to enroll in the Red Cross re- 
serve. Through quotas for each corps area, 
the Army will muster 4,000 additional 
nurses into service before next July. War- 
time experience showed the necessity of 
maintaining a reserve much larger than 
the number actually inducted into the 
Medical Corps. 


War Cuances: The United States has 
an 80 to 85 per cent chance of keeping out 
of the war if the national defense pro- 
cram is continued, Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, chairman of the 
United States section of the Joint United 
States-Canadian Defense Board, told 200 
members of the United States Conference 
of Mayors in New York last week. “But 
if we are weak in any point we'll find our- 
selves in a difficult situation,” he added. 


ANY BOY 


can make a motor 




















e For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 


¢ Yet the most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical deviceinuse today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 


¢ In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 


cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it’s all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


e We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we’ve made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
\%-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


¢ But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A %-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can’t be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


e The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


%* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Upturn Brings Drive to Prevent 
a Runaway of Commodity Prices 


Higher Trend Indicated, 
However, With the Soaring Costs 


of Production and Labor 


Following the sharp spurt that accom- 
panied the outbreak of war last fall, com- 
modity prices gradually declined until early 
August. In recent weeks, however, the de- 
fense program and expanding business ac- 
tivity have stimulated moderate advances 
in the prices of copper, scrap iron, hides 
and leather, textiles, building materials, 
and certain foods, with the result that the 
wholesale price index of the Department of 
Labor advanced in mid-September to 77.9 

‘per cent of the 1926 average as compared 
with the August low of 76.9 and the peak 
of 79.5 per cent reached last fall (see 
chart) . 

Government economists attached con- 
siderable importance to this upturn, mod- 
erate though it was. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics last week pointed out 
that the move reflected “fundamental” 
economic factors—defense buying, greater 
retail sales, etc.—and accepted the advance 
as confirmation of a moderately rising price 
trend. 

In addition, the price trend produced 
renewed activity among the various gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with heading 
off a runaway movement that might make 
living costs soar. The Retailers Advisory 
Committee headed by Harriet Elliott, con- 
sumer expert for the National Defense Ad- 


visory Commission, started a system of 
checking up on wholesale prices and ac- 
cepted an offer from the Better Business 
Bureaus to discourage “buy now” cam- 
paigns that might force up quotations by 
creating an artificial demand. Later, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
appealed to the buyers of its 5,700 mem- 
ber stores to sign a pledge to resist un- 
justified price increases. 

Meanwhile, Leon Henderson, the De- 
fense Commission’s director of price stabi- 
lization, was busy with extensive plans for 
stopping advances at their source. These 
included: (1) spacing Army orders more 
carefully to avoid concentrated buying 
that might force up prices—bunched or- 
ders for cantonments were largely respon- 
sible for the recent increase in lumber 
quotations—and, (2) encouraging indus- 
tries such as steel (see page 28) to expand 
plant capacity to avoid potential short- 
ages. 

Apart from the Defense Commission, 
two other government agencies took action 
to hold down prices last week. In a let- 
ter to the building industry, Stewart Mc- 
Donald, Federal Housing Administrator, 
warned that the FHA would not permit 
its appraisals of new home construction 
(for mortgage insurance) to cover unjusti- 
fiable increases in materials prices. And the 
Department of Justice continued its anti- 
trust drive by filing in New York a suit 
alleging price fixing against 27 optical com- 
panies. 

The department also studied the prob- 
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Commodity prices have held stable more than 2 years—will they spurt? 


.report from the 


lem of whether to go ahead with its big 
suit to force the oil companies to give up 
their pipeline and marketing facilities 
(Newsweek, Aug. 5). It made public a 
Defense Commission 
which, while avoiding a recommendation 
that the case be dropped, asserted that 
“the readjustments contemplated by the 
suit . . . will involve complications and de- 
lays .. . that may hinder the defense pro. 
gram.” 

In the midst of all this government ac. 
tivity, industry itself provided some re- 
assurance on price trends. The American 
Woolen Co. posted opening prices on spring 
suiting fabrics that ranged from unchanged 
to 5 cents a yard lower when compared 
with fall line quotations, while the Nation- 
al Gypsum Co. and the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., major lumber concern, an- 
nounced they would hold charges at the 
present level as long as possible. 


Significance 





As supplies of most commodities are 
ample, and since industry has long been 
committed against unwarranted price in- 
creases (indeed, both President Roosevelt 
and the monopoly probers have compli- 
mented manufacturers on holding down 
prices in recent months), there seems lit- 
tle immediate prospect of a runaway move- 
ment even remotely similar to that which 
occurred during the World War. 

A generally firmer trend is probable, of 
course, because business is entering a period 
of all-time peak activity and because prices 
have remained relatively low for more than 
two years, despite advancing production 
costs. Moreover, new cost increases—high- 
er wage rates and taxes, the necessity of 
paying overtime under the Wage and Hour 
Law for all hours worked above 40 a week 
after Oct. 24, and the expenses involved 
in bringing obsolete plants into produc- 
tion to avoid shortages—must be absorbed 
in the months ahead. 

One serious problem for industry is to 
prevent the increases caused by advancing 
costs, which government economists ad- 
mit are inevitable, from being condemned 
in an undiscriminating drive on unjustifi- 
able boosts in commodities. So far, the 
Washington publicity has devoted little 
attention to cost trends. 





New Silver Uses 


Silver may eventually replace chlorine 
for the treatment of drinking water, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alexander Goetz of thie 
California Institute of Technology. Ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress in Colorado 
Springs last week, Dr. Goetz said that one 
part of silver in ten to twenty million 
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We've got to have those figures by 
four o'clock! 


Calm yourself, Chief! We'll handle 


this on the new 































































MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 





© Whether in a figure-work emergency or the normal, efficient con- 
duct of your business, Comptometer methods and Comptometer 
machines “deliver the goods” —quickly, accurately and economically! 


NO GLARE! 


Scientifically designed 


9 9 ee 4 ” 
esti ‘aamadins dod That’s why you'll find Comptometers “standard equipment” in 


the offices of the established champions and up-and-coming chal- 


reduce eye-strain to a : Ht . 
lengers among business and industrial concerns. 


minimum, increase op- 
erator speed and effi- That’s why the phrase “Comptometer Economy” means more 


ciency, contribute to figure work handled in less time at lower cost to so many executives. 
all-around “Comptom- And that’s why the new Model M Cushioned-Touch Compt- 
our Boonemy." ometer — which combines all the fundamental Comptometer 
advantages with many important improvements—is being greeted 
so enthusiastically! 











May our representative in your community show you how 
Comptometer methods and machines can save your firm’s time 
and money? Telephone him ... or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 


Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl. 





STOP! Operating errors due to imperfect 
manipulation are “‘stopped dead” by Compt- 
ometer’s exclusive Controlled-Key safeguard. 
Result: remarkable first-time operating accu- 
racy, increased economy. 








NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 





For faster, For greater quiet: 
easier operation: Mechanism floated in 
Lighter key-stroke rubber 

Flexible keyboard Scientific soundproofing. ~, 


One-hand subtraction 
For improved 


For minimized appearance: 
eye-strain: Canceling lever built in- 
side case 

No-glare answer dials New color and modern, 
Larger, more legible simplified lines to har- 

answer numerals monize with modern 
Restful grey-green color office interiors 

COMPTOMETER 
\ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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parts of water would render even heavily 
infected supplies safe for human consump- 
tion. Although the cost—$2 to $4 per mil- 
lion gallons—would be greater than that 
of chlorine, he said that silver was much 
more odorless and tasteless. 

Dr. Goetz also discussed silver as a pos- 
sible substitute for tin in lining cans— 
particularly important in case our tin sup- 
ply should be cut off by the war. He said 
experiments in recent years “have shown 
the commercial possibility of lining non- 
returnable cans with a porefree silver coat 
upon copper-plated steel down to one- 
millionth of an inch thickness, involving 
a material expense of . . . $1.60 net per 
thousand for the usual quart-size cans.” 

Turning from silver to quicksilver, 
Worthen Bradley of San Francisco told 
the delegates that although this country 
for several decades has been partially de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies of mercury, 
domestic production, despite the war, is 
not only taking care of United States 
needs but some mercury is even being ex- 
ported. Explaining this anomaly, he said 
that domestic output was greatly stimu- 
lated by the high price of the liquid metal, 
up 132 per cent from the 1934-38 average. 

Other convention highlights: Robert S. 
Lewis, professor of mining at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, reported a trend in the Unit- 
ed States toward artificial cooling of mine 
air, without which operations cannot be 
conducted below a depth of 10,000 feet 
.. . Andrew Fletcher, vice president of the 
St. Joseph Lead Co., stressed the high 
cost of absences for illness in the mining 
industry—with twelve times as many 
shifts lost through sickness as in accidents. 





Ferry Leviathan 


With a fleet of six ferries, equipped with 
rails on their decks to carry railroad cars, 
the Pere Marquette Railway, controlled 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio, hauled, during 
1939, 100,738 freight cars, 18,724 motor- 
cars and 60,536 passengers between the 
Michigan and Wisconsin sides of Lake 
Michigan. Business was good enough to 
demand expansion. 

Last week at the Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Ship Building Co. yards, 25,000 persons 
gathered to watch Helen Dow, 16-year-old 
daughter of Dr. Willard H. Dow, president 


of the chemical company bearing his name, 
smash a red, white, and blue streamered 
bottle of champagne on the bow of the 
latest addition to the PM fleet, claimed to 
be the largest car ferry afloat. The launch- 
ing ceremony over, the City of Midland, 
named after the Michigan city where the 
main Dow plant is located, was towed to 
another part of the shipyards, where it will 
be finished at a cost of $2,000,000 in time 
for service next March. 

The new ferry has an over-all length of 
406 feet, a 58-foot beam, and a gross ton- 
nage of 6,000. Powered by twin steam en- 
gines of 6,000 horsepower, it will have a 
service speed of 18 miles an hour and a 
capacity of 34 loaded freight cars, 50 
automobiles, and 376 passengers who will 
enjoy de luxe accommodations. 





Stocks and Bombs 


The leading article in the September is- 
sue of The Exchange, monthly publication 
of the New York Stock Exchange, asked 
this question last week: “Why Do Securi- 
ties Brokers Stay in Business?” That same 
question has lately been asked also by the 
brokerage fraternity in England, but for a 


different reason: bombings, not just dyj 
markets. 

Trading on the London Stock Exchany 
has had to be stopped frequently during 
air raids, the exchange building having ha; 
several narrow escapes. Last week men. 
bers voted to close henceforth at 2 p.», 
instead of 3 in order to enable brokers ty 
get home in time for their Air Raid Pr. 
cautions duties. 

Despite the daily air attacks and the 
threat of invasion, however, British share 
prices have been moderately strong in re. 
cent weeks, The Financial News’ index of 
30 industrials fluctuating around 63 (July 
1, 1935 = 100), compared with a low of 
49.4 on June 26, after the French arnj- 
stice, and a level around 78 just before the 
war. (This roughly follows the pattern of 
the Dow-Jones industrial-stock index jy 
this country, which fell from 135 in Av. 
gust 1939 to 113 last June and has since 
risen to 132 as of last week end.) 

Other markets affected by the war: 


{ In .Germany, stock prices have ad. 
vanced above the prewar level, the Berlin 
Bourse index last week reaching 17), 
compared with 130 in August a year ago, 
However, prices there are strictly con- 
trolled by the government, which manipu- 
lates quotations in times of crisis in order 
to bolster public morale. Curiously enough, 
the index declined upon news of the fall 
of Paris, the Nazi authorities apparently 
deciding that that victory was enoug): to 
raise the people’s hopes without the acded 
stimulus of price pegging. Lately there has 
been an imposing boom in German colonial 
shares. 

*{ The stock market in Amsterdam resumed 
operations in mid-July, but only a fraction 
of the 2,800 stocks listed before the war 
were quoted. 


{In Paris, trading is chiefly in govern- 
ment bonds, with prices closely controlled, 
much as in Berlin. 





Labor Notes 


Gompers Movie: The American I'ed- 
eration of Labor intends to produce a mov- 
ing picture based on the life of Samuel 
Gompers, its first president, it was dis- 
closed in a meeting of the Central Trades 

(Continued on Page 41) 


. . . the City of Midland, Pere Marquette’s streamlined railroad car-passenger ferry 
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_ during You'd think ever p Psychologists are some day going to givea 
ing had r j i i 
fancy name to something magazine editors have 


. mem. 


2 pm, known for years . . . that most readers have a 
kers ty ° “seventh sense’’ that tells them when a writer 
id Pre. A h ( knows his business—and when he doesn’t. 
Merial d dl Let an author describe a submarine in battle, 
pre and they’ll tell you whether he knows his stuff 


y in re. or not. They'll tell you whether he knows a 


a 
ndex of ersonal cubmarine blinker tube from a pelorus, even if Kansas is 
3 (July the nearest they’ve ever been to a sub. 


low of Hand your neighbor this week’s Post story, 


ae Enemy Sighted, and he’ll know instinctively that 
tern of the author certainly must have seen submarine 
dex in service. (He’d be right, too! Alee Hudson com- 
in Au. manded a U.S. submarine before turning author.) 
7 Experts can make their stories ring like a good 


half dollar. Faking is easy to detect. 


ir: 
Scratch out the name of the author who writes 


ae The Mystery of Gamelin in this week’s Post. Ask 
r 170, your friend if the writer is an armchair reporter 
ar ago, or an expert. He’ll detect the authority of the 


y CO | writer. No need to tell him the author is Europe’s 
anipe- p first man of letters, Jules Romains. 


im | Almost anyone could bang out a story on 

he fall General Motors. But readers appreciate the dif- 

rently i ference when Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., does the talk- 

pal Me | ing. Anyone could have been sent to Washington 

aie si by the Post to “cover” Willkie’s running mate. 

olonial pon But Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner rate as 
specialists. 

Americans want X-rays as well as photographs. 
The Post’s program of picking the experts, 
hunting top authorities to interpret the Ameri- 
can scene, has its tough moments. Good men are 
hard to get. 

But the reward is there. It isn’t an accident 
that more people are now reading the Post than 
at any other time in the magazine’s history. 
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the names of $<" 
the 5 leading Ds 
kinds of dairy 

cows ? 


It’s interesting to know the different 


kinds of purebred dairy cows you see in 
the fields. The milk and cream which 
they produce find their way into your 
home every day... not only as milk and 
cream, but also in the form of butter, 


ice cream, many kinds of cheese, and 


other products by the score. 


In protecting these products, the dairy 
industry places great reliance on 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment, because 
it is both insoluble and grease-resisting. 


In addition to the dairy industry, there 
are many other fields where Patapar is 
serving a definite need. Hospitals, Lab- 
oratories, Canneries, Tool and° Machine 
Manufacturers, Florists. And dozens 
more. What about your business? Per- 
haps the moisture and grease-resisting 
nature of Patapar can help you? If so, 
write us on your company letterhead, 
telling us just what your problem is, so 
that we may furnish you with the appro- 
priate type of Patapar. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


JERSEYS: Smallest size, tan. Fa- 
mous for high percent- 


age of butter fat in milk. 


GUERNSEYS: Medium size, fawn and 
white. Bred since 980 
A.D. Second largest 
breed in U.S. 


Medium size, red, brown, 

mahogany with white 

spots. Horns erect. Fa- 

mous for large amount 
per cow. 


Largest size. Black and 
white. Milk content most 
closely approaches moth- 
er’s 


BROWN-SWISS: Big brown cow. Long- 
_ and big milk pro- 
lucer. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN: 
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The Plea for Panaceas 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or a reason which will be made 
clear in a moment it is pertinent to 
recall a little recent history and the 
comment made upon it by one of the 
main participants. 

In the early days of the New Deal 
there were three principal monetary 
advisers to the Administration—Prof. 
George F. Warren of Cornell, Prof. 
James Harvey Rogers of Yale, and 
James P. Warburg, the son of the late 
Paul M. Warburg who had so much to 
do with the organization and early days 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The views of the three differed wide- 
ly. Warren was of the belief that com- 
modity prices are controlled and de- 
termined absolutely and completely by 
the Treasury buying price for gold— 
that if the Treasury increases or de- 
creases its buying price the general 
commodity-price level of the country 
will rise or fall by exactly the same pro- 
portion. Rogers argued that the solu- 
tion for everything was for the govern- 
ment to spend money—and then more 
money, in whatever amount and for 
whatever period it was found necessary 
in order to accomplish the desired eco- 
nomic objective. Warburg held that 
there was no single thing that would re- 
store prosperity—that the solution was 
as complicated as the problem. 


Now each of these three advisers, 
of course, attempted to convince the 
President that his was the only correct 
policy to follow. Warren and Rogers, 
strangely enough, both won, and in the 
fall of 1933 we got the fantastic ex- 
periment of trying to raise prices by 
devaluing the dollar and the introduc- 
tion of a huge spending program. War- 
burg never got anyplace with his argu- 
ment. The following year in his book, 
“The Money Muddle,” he explained the 
reason for his failure. He is writing of 
a conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent on Sept. 20, 1933: 

“The President listened patiently to 
what I had to say, but when I was all 
through, he smiled and told me that 
all that was very pretty, but mean- 
time how were we going to keep prices 
advancing? How were we going to re- 
lieve the debt burden? What were we 
going to do about the farmers? 

“It was then that I realized with a 
sense of finality how impossible it was 


to combat successfully a group of ac- 
visers who had ready answers to ail 
these questions, while the only answeis 
those of us could give who felt that 
the cure could not be a purely mone- 
tary one involved a slow and more or 
less painful process of rebuilding.” 


Warburg, in other words, found 
himself face to face with a group of 
panacea artists. And everyone who has 
argued against New Deal policies since 
then has come up against the same 
thing. We have become a nation of 
panacea seekers. Unless one has a blue- 
print solution for every problem his 
views are brushed aside as so much 
hot air. 

The danger of this manner of think- 
ing—of this constant clamor for snappy 
solutions for every conceivable prob- 
lem—must be obvious. It is a charac- 
teristic of a panacea that it stands as a 
unit. It doesn’t have to fit into a pat- 
tern and be consistent with what is 
done in other directions. It is a whole 
unto itself. Hence we get such curiosi- 
ties as having one government bureau 
devoting its time to bringing new land 
under cultivation while another bureau 
is engaged in paying farmers to take 
land out of cultivation, of having one 
set of policies designed to increase tlie 
buying power of wages and simultane- 
ously trying to get prices up, of driving 
interest rates down to record lows as a 
means of encouraging borrowing while 
at the same time imposing restrictions 
that make people hesitate to lend or 
invest. 

For anyone whose thinking is guided 
by principles the adoption of such in- 
consistent policies would be impossible. 
From these persons, therefore, a mere 
statement of principles—such as Will- 
kie gave in his speech at Los Angeles 
last Thursday (see page 17)—con- 
stitutes a more positive and compleiec 
program than a whole list of specific 
proposals from anyone who thinks only 
in terms of panaceas. In the one case, 
granting one understands the signifi- 
cance of the principles given, he knows 
what the person in question would do 
in working toward the solution of any 
problem; in the other instance the only 
things he can be sure about are those 
relatively few items for which a blue- 
print is provided. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

and Labor Council in New York. Although 
several producing companies were inter- 
ested in the script, the AFL decided to re- 
tain full control over the production to 
avoid deletions, the council was told. Wash- 
ington banks have agreed to advance 
¢250,000, and Federation leaders are now 
trying to raise the remainder of the neces- 
sary $400,000 in the major labor centers 
of the country. Paul Muni was said to have 
agreed to play the leading role for $25,000, 
described as a “nominal” sum for an actor 
of his standing. 





Guitty: When John P. Nick, “czar” of 
the St. Louis movie operators’ AFL union 
(Local 143), was tried for extortion in a 
state court, the judge not only directed 
an acquittal but found The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which criticized the ver- 
dict, guilty of contempt (NEWSWEEK, 
April 15). Whereupon Nick and his lieu- 
tenant, Clyde A. Weston, were indicted 
in the St. Louis Federal District Court 
and after a ten-day trial were found guilty 
last week of shaking down theater owners. 
On Monday of this week they were sen- 
tenced to five years in prison and fined 
$10,000 each. 





Row With the SEC 


When a public-utility holding company 
is being reorganized, the SEC as well as 
the Federal courts must approve the work 
of the trustees in bankruptcy. This di- 
vided responsibility has of late generated 
intense friction between the Federal com- 
mission and the three trustees of the 
$1,000,000,000 Associated Gas & Electric 
system who were appointed by a Federal 
court with the approval of the SEC. 

Recently the commission sharply crit- 
icized Walter H. Pollak, trustee for the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., top holding 
company in the system, for planning what 
it termed “duplication” of the work of the 
two other trustees and for refusing to say 
when he intended to start litigation to set 
aside the reorganization plan initiated by 
Associated’s former management. Pollak, 
for his part, complained that the SEC 
had subjected him to “persecution.” 

Last week friction arose between the 
commission and the other trustees, Denis 
J. Driscoll and Willard L. Thorp (both re- 
garded as New Dealers), who administer 
the Associated Gas & Electric Corp., next- 
to-the-top company in the complicated 
setup. The two executives early this month 
had applied to Federal District Judge Vin- 
cent L. Leibell in New York for approval of 
the purchase of the Union Water Service 
Co. by an Associated subsidiary, the North- 
eastern Water & Hlectric Corp. But last 
week they withdrew their application, tell- 
ing the court that the SEC would permit 
the transaction only on condition that 
Northeastern declare no dividends on its 
stock held by Associated Gas until the 














Building huge electric mo- 
tors in a General Electric 
shop to speed the wheels 
of industry 


A Preparedness Program 
Sixty Years Old 


ODAY American industry turns its talents for mass production 

to the job of mass protection. It has been called on to produce, 
almost overnight, airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition—armament 
with which to defend the American way of life. And the accumu- 
lated experience of industry—experience which has given us our 
high peacetime living standard—now becomes one of the chief 
assets of the nation’s defense program. 


American industry has been preparing for today’s emergencies 
for more than sixty years. It has learned, during the last two 
generations, how to produce more automobiles, more radios, more 
bathtubs, more telephones, more electric refrigerators—more of 
almost every manufactured product than are produced in any other 
nation on earth. As a result the people of this country have enjoyed 
a standard of living above that of any other; they have had com- 
forts and conveniences never before known. 

General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have, for 
more than sixty years, been putting electricity to work to serve 
America’s peacetime needs. They are now turning this power to 
the job of defending the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... as these dusky maids recorded the proceedings 


indebtedness incurred to finance the deal 
was repaid. 

Thereupon Judge Leibell accused the 
commission of imposing “unreasonable” 
conditions upon the proposed purchase and 
of placing “shackles upon the business 
judgment of the trustees.” Next day the 
SEC, in a letter from its chairman, Je- 
rome N. Frank, to Driscoll and Thorp, 
denied imposing such a restriction. He 
admitted that it had been recommended 
by the commission’s staff but explained 
that “such recommendations by the staff 

. are not infrequently rejected by the 
commission . .. The matter is still open.” 

Meanwhile, an Associated Gas bond- 
holders’ protective committee this week 
warned that delay in reorganizing the sys- 
tem will cost security holders from $2,000 
to $10,000 a day. 


*| Howard C. Hopson, Associated’s found- 
er, was committed to a hospital by Fed- 
eral District Judge Alfred C. Coxe in New 
York last week to determine if he is men- 
tally fit to stand trial for alleged mail 
fraud (Newsweek, May 20). 


Porters’ Powwow 


Negro Unionists Thrill Harlem; 
Blast at All the Foreign Isms 


Out of America’s five and a half million 
gainfully employed Negroes, only about 
175,000 are members of labor unions. The 
CIO, admitting Negroes freely and prohib- 
iting Jim Crow unions, accounts for 75,- 
000. The rest are enrolled in various units 
of the AFL, which has found the Negro 
a thorny problem all through its history. 
While the AFL officially condemns race 
discrimination, twenty of its unions draw 
the color line and many in the South put 
Negroes into separate locals. 

Only once has the AFL chartered an 
all-Negro union: the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. This aristocrat of dusky 
uniondom, now claiming 7,200 out of the 
Pullman Co.’s 8,300 Negro sleeping-car 
employes, held its biennial convention last 
week in Harlem, New York’s black zone. 

One hundred delegates, tackling the chief 
business of the sessions, approved nego- 


tiations with the Pullman Co., beginning 
Sept. 23, wherein the union will ask to 
have the monthly average of working hours 
reduced to 210 with no cut in pay. The 
present agreement, signed in 1937, calls 
for a monthly average of 240 hours at a 
minimum wage scale of $89.50. 

The delegates listened to speeches by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York City, William 
Green, president of the AFL, and its own 
international president, the stalwart, 51- 
year-old A. Philip Randolph, who was 
dubbed “the most dangerous Negro in 
America” by a New York legislative in- 
vestigating committee back in the 1920s. 

No radical sentiments, however, came 
from Randolph at this session. “Hitler 
openly alluded to the Negro as ‘half ape’,” 
Randolph said. “If he wins, Negroes can 
only expect reenslavement and the status 
of chattel property.” He counseled his fol- 
lowers to put their trust in a British vic- 
tory and warned them against Commu- 
nists. 

Taking their president’s advice, the dele- 
gates voted resolutions condemning Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Nazism, excluding 
Communists from BSCP offices, urging 
moral and financial support for “British 
labor’s fight for democracy” and for Amer- 
ica’s defense program. At the same time, 
in line with the general labor-union policy, 
they voted against conscription. 





Week in Business 


Brxe Boom: The craze for bicycling, 
on the increase these last few years, re- 
sulted in a new high of 1,252,029 machines 
manufactured in 1939 at a cost of $22,449. 
000, the Census Bureau revealed last week. 
The previous high was 1,182,691 in 1899 
(no figures before 1899 are available) and 
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the previous low, 225,000 in 1921. Indica- 
tions are that the 1940 level will equal, if 
not exceed, the figure for 1939, with the 
style trend now toward lightweight models 
favored by adults for long trips. 


Cuemists’ Contrisutions: E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. introduced a new 
high-boiling-point antifreeze called Zerex. 
Like other nonevaporating solutions, it is 
based on ethylene glycol and is produced 
from coal, air, and water in the same plant 
that developed du Pont’s Zerone low-boil- 
ing antifreeze and the famous Nylon... 
The Hat Corp. of America announced that 
it would commence using a 10 per cent 
mixture of a synthetic lactic fiber, resem- 
bling wool, in its hats and hat bodies. The 
fiber is made from skimmed milk by the 
National Dairy Products Co.’s Aratex di- 
vision at Bristol, R.1. 


Rerorm: Since time out of mind, the 
long-necked catsup bottle has guarded its 
contents with such annoying obstinacy 
that whacking the bottle’s bottom has be- 
come a standard American joke. Last 
week the tradition was broken when cat- 
sup and chili sauce appeared on the mar- 
ket in jars instead of bottles. The new con- 
tainers, developed by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., were filled with the products of 
the P. J. Ritter Co. Not only do the 314- 
inch-high jars have necks wide enough to 
admit a spoon; they are also unlabeled so 
that jar and all can be put directly on the 
table without offending the housewife’s 
esthetic sensibilities. 


Diamonp Jusitee: With employes 
dressed in “Gone With the Wind” cos- 
tumes and historical relics of the Old 
South displayed in its four offices, the 
First National Bank of Atlanta celebrated 
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its 75th anniversary Sept. 17. Founded in 
1865 as the Atlanta National Bank with 
$100,000 capital, the institution today has 
resources of more than $140,000,000 and 
ranks as the largest bank in the South- 
east. 
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Exectric Eye: A counterpart of the 
photoelectric mechanism used for count- 
ing and measuring in industry has been 
developed for home use by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Called the Phototroller, the device con- 
sists of a control unit less than 6 inches 
square with a small window in the front 
on which a beam of light is focused. When 
the light is broken by any object passing 
through it, the mechanism throws a 
switch to start motors or ring alarms. 
Company officials expect householders will 
use the Phototroller for such purposes as 
opening the garage door automatically 
when a car approaches it and switching 
on the house lights when anyone enters 
after dark. 


PersonNEL: Durston G. Richardson, as- 
sociated with American Export Airlines, 
Inc., for the past two years, was elected 
vice president in charge of operations . 
F. W. Werner, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the United 
States Steel Corp., was appointed assist- 
ant to the president. 


Trenps: The Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production was estimated at 123 
in August, compared with 121 in June 
and July and 104 in August 1939 ... 
Freight carloadings in the week ended 
Sept. 14 amounted to 804,309 cars, the 
largest total since the week of Nov. 4 last 
year and 15.7 per cent above the previous 
week. 


THROUGH 
20 YEARS 





| ir @ One of the few 


things that im- 
proves with age and use is an air 
route. United Air Lines’ Main Line 
Airway provides the outstanding ex- 
ample, as it marks its 20th Anniver- 
sary this month. 


Twenty years ago it was selected 
by the Government for the transcon- 
tinental air mail service pioneered by 
the Post Office Department, and for 
ten years it was the only route. Over 
it United flew the first coast-to-coast 
passengers. And on it have been de- 
veloped most of the important im- 
provements that have made possible 
modern air transportation. 





Today it is the world’s busiest long- 
distance air route. On your next 
trip, fly over United’s famous Main 
Line Airway. For reservations call 
United, travel agents or hotels. 


UNITED Air Lines 


20th Anniversary of the Main Line Airway 
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Reds’ Formula: Versatility Plus a Brain Trust, 
Added to a Brilliant Array of Pitching Talent 


There are a multitude of reasons why 
Cincinnati last week coasted into the Na- 
tional League pennant for the second year 
in a row. First of all, a general level of 
competence ran from top to bottom 
through the batting order, sparked by 
Frank McCormick, the nifty all-around 
first sacker, and Ernie (Schnozz) Lom- 
bardi, the power-hitting catcher. 

Then, too, the Reds had the benefit of 
direction from as smart a brain trust as 
there is in the game, Manager Bill Mc- 
Kechnie, and his two coaches, Jimmy Wil- 
son and Hank Gowdy. McKechnie is a 
shrewd student of the game and of its in- 
side angles, a veteran pilot who bagged 
two previous pennants for other teams, 
Pittsburgh (1925) and St. Louis Cardi- 
nals (1928). Wilson and Gowdy, both 
former catching stars, are expert judges 
of how to bring out the best in pitchers 
from years of firsthand experience. 

They had a super pitching staff to work 
with, and made the most of it. Under the 
brain trust’s direction, Cincinnati’s pitch- 
ing corps, unquestionably the ablest in 
the majors, compiled the following rec- 
ords as of last week end: Bucky Walters, 
the reformed third baseman (21 won, 9 
lost; Paul Derringer, the reformed catcher 
(20 won, 12 lost); Gene Thompson, glit- 
tering in his second year in the majors 
(15 won, 9 lost) ; Jim Turner, who pitched 
fourteen years in the minors before mak- 
ing his major-league debut at the age of 
31 with the Boston Bees (13 won, 7 lost; 
Joe Beggs, traded by the Yankees last 
January to Cincinnati for Lee Grissom in 
what now appears to have been a dumb 
deal for New York (12 won, only 2 lost) ; 
Johnny Vander Meer, southpaw pitcher 
of two consecutive no-hit games in 1938 
who spent part of the year recovering 
control in the minors and officially 
clinched the flag for the Reds Sept. 18 by 
defeating Philadelphia 4-3 (2 won, 1 lost) ; 
and Lloyd (Whitey) Moore, the somnam- 
bulist with a phobia for smashing window 
panes in his sleep* (8 won, 7 lost). 

Each of the Reds’ pitchers had a help- 
ing hand in the team’s canter to the 
championship. But whenever a really vital 
game turned up, or a losing streak ran 
on too long, McKechnie would call on one 
of his two aces-in-the-hole, Walters or 
Derringer. And as they did a year ago, 





*Sleeping in a lower one night last week, 
Moore dreamed he was in a wrestling match 
and punched out with his left (not his pitch- 
ing) fist. The cuts are expected to heal by the 
World Series opener, Oct. 2 in Cincinnati, leav- 
ing McKechnie with his superabundant staff 
intact. 








~~ 


. 
Lardner’s 
Fearless Football ‘Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END SEPT. 27-28 


Ohio State over Pittsburgh* 
Washington over Minnesota 
Southern Methodist over U.C.L.A. 
Boston College over Tulane 

Texas over Colorado 

Michigan over California 

Navy over William and Mary 
Duke over V.M.1.** 

Vanderbilt over Washington and Lee 
Louisiana State over Mississippi 
Purdue over Butler 

Texas Christian over Centenary. 
Santa Clara over Utah 

Oregon State over Idaho 

S. California over Washington State 





*Weekly special 
**Weekly bombshell 
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Bucky and Paul tamed enemy batters, 
though with entirely opposite techniques. 

The Walters way of pitching, which won 
him the National League Most Valuable 
Player award in 1939, runs along ortho- 
dox lines, featuring control rather than 
speed. His specialty is a fairly fast one 
inside on the knees. He varies this with an 
occasional sinker. Batters, facing the 30- 
year-old Walters for the first time, are im- 
pressed by a scowl on his map. But he 
does not mean to look terrifying. It is just 
his normal expression when concentrating. 

With all his flair for flinging, Bucky— 
whose last name was originally Walter un- 
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til sport writers changed it for him by 
repeatedly adding the “s”—would willing. 
ly quit the mound if he could make the 
grade as a third baseman. This was ihe 
post at which he was tabbed substandard 
by the two Boston clubs and the Phillies, 
when batted balls rolled through Bucky’s 
bow legs with alarming regularity. It was 
Coach Wilson, manager of the Phillies 
in 1934 and still an emergency backstop 
for the Reds, who, admiring Bucky’s 
throws to first but deploring his fumbling 
at the hot corner, induced him to take up 
the trade of pitching. “You can’t beat 
the hours,” encouraged Wilson, ‘“‘and the 
pay is better.” In practice, Bucky still 
likes to work out at his old position and 
bat at least once before each game. He is 
always a threat at the plate in a pinch, in 
spite of his low average, currently down 
around .214. 

Derringer seems like a much bigger 
pitching gun than Walters, though the 
record shows little to choose between them. 
Like Dizzy Dean and Dazzy Vance at 
their peaks, Big Paul—6 feet 314 and over 
200 pounds—leans away back, kicks his 
left foot in the batter’s face, and really 
pours on the power. According to the 33- 
year-old veteran’s own guess, he throws 
just as many curve balls as straight ones 
—a far higher ratio of benders than usual. 
“When in doubt,” he says, “I curve ’em.” 
And they’re fast. 


His switch from behind the plate to the 
mound happened in 1923 on the sandlots 
of Springfield, Ky. His team, trailing 10-1 
in the third inning one day, seemed in a 
hopeless plight—so hopeless that Derrin- 
ger was sent in to finish out the routine. 
He did not allow a hit. The Cardinals 
picked up this promising hurler in 1931 
but let him go to the Reds two years later. 

If Walters had stuck to third base, or 
Derringer had remained a catcher, this 
year’s National League pennant race—and 
last year’s too—might have been an en- 
tirely different affair. 
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Boss McKechnie and Coach Gowdy of the pennant-winning Reds 
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al Frank Kovacs, court jester 

s his ‘ ; 

eally Comic Relief on the Courts 

e 33- Figures don’t lie, they say, but here is 

rows the tennis box score, as the leading play- 

ones ers trekked into Berkeley, Calif., this 

sual, week for the Pacific Coast championships, 

em.” final big-time stop on the 1940 net cir- | 
cuit. 

> the Tournaments Won Average 

dlots Riggs 19 12 632 

10-1 HR McNeill 14 8 571 | 

= a Kovacs 12 4 333 

wre Thus Bobby Riggs not only has a high- | 

we er rating than Don MeNeill, but by beat- 

193] ing him 5-7, 2-6, 6-0, 12-10, 6-3 in the 

in final of the Pacific Southwest tournament 

a at Los Angeles last week gained the edge_ | a a ” h h h 

this in their personal series, four matches to because it’s filled with flavor t rough and throug 

-and two. Yet McNeill will unquestionably be Enjoy a piece of refreshing Beech-Nut Gum. Then ask yourself these questions. 

en- the official choice as No. 1 player of the Tastier? Yes. A more delicious flavor? Yes. That's because it’s mixed with flavor 
year, on the strength of his victory in the | through and through... means you can enjoy Beech-Nut Gum for a longer time. 
Nationals two weeks ago at Forest Hills, | There are 7 delicious varieties to choose from. 


N.Y. That plum, in the opinion of the | 


“ae : a Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
United States Lawn Tennis Association, | 4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


decides the issue. However, in the view of | 
many tennis fans who saw him, the real 
| 
| 





firecracker of 1940 tennis was _ neither 
Riggs nor McNeill, but Frank WKovacs. 
Not in skill, maybe—but surely in color. 

Kovacs, the kidder from Oakland, Calif., 
flashed his usual rare stuff in the early 
rounds at Los Angeles last week before 
bowing to McNeill in the semifinals. Once, 
after sliding out of court to retrieve a ball, 
the 20-year-old son of an_ upholsterer 
plopped into a linesman’s lap, rested there, 
and mockingly chirped: “Why does this 
always happen to me?” Again he called 
time out in a tight moment and gaily 
shouted to a ballboy: “Wanna bet two 
bits on the match, bud?” 











How far Kovacs goes as a player re- iF YOU VISIT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
mains to be seen. He has the big game, but | don't miss the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive through the lovely Moltwk Valley 
so too had Welby Van Horn, another Cali- | of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 
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Here’s Luck to Us 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I think we'll have what it takes 
this year to make a good World Series. 
It takes more than two well-matched 
baseball clubs, though those come in 
pretty handy. What it needs most of 
all is at least one team that is fresh to 
the public and fresh to series play— 
new blood and a young incentive. 

When it happens that two teams like 
that come together, you get the best 
kind of World Series, and there is no 
greater show on earth for me, and I 
guess for any baseball nut, than such 
a series. 

Joe Medwick standing stock-still in 
left field, his chin in the air, while the 


bitter Detroit crowd pelted him with , 


fruit, eggs, and vegetables—that was 
1934, Detroit and St. Louis, the last 
good World Series we had. 


There were a couple of good ones 
in 1930 and 1931. There were fine se- 
ries, the kind that send you back to the 
book, in 1924, 1925, and 1926—and 
before then, in 1921 and 1912 and 
1909 and 1906. The name of the year is 
enough to make you remember what 
you saw or what you’ve heard. 

It’s hearsay for me, 1906, but that 
was the year when both Chicago teams 
won their pennants, Chance’s great 
Cubs, with Tinker, Evers, Steinfeldt, 
Sheckard, Schulte, Kling, Brown, Reul- 
bach, and the rest, against the White 
Sox of Fielder Jones, the Hitless Won- 
ders who squeezed themselves a run at 
a time behind the pitching of Nick 
Altrock, Doc White, and Big Ed Walsh. 

Feeling ran so high in the pressroom 
of one Chicago newspaper that the 
foreman had to draw a line to keep the 
Sox supporters from the throats of the 
Cub men. The Cubs were favored, 
3 to 1, but Walsh won two and White 
and Altrock one apiece, and there it 
was. 

Detroit was a seasoned series club in 
1909, but Pittsburgh was new, and a 
powerful right-handed bush pitcher 
from Mount Moriah, Mo., was brand- 
new—Babe Adams. He was 21, he had 
blinding speed, and he kept Ty Cobb 
and Sam Crawford well in hand, beat- 
ing the Tigers three times and licking 
Wild Bill Donovan 8 to 0 in the last 
game. 

Fred Snodgrass made his square 
muff of a fly ball in 1912—the Giants 
against the Red Sox, who were fresh 
and hot and fortified behind Joe Wood, 


the Smoker. Less famous, but just as 
bitter to New York, was the three- 
cornered muff when a pop foul fell 
under the noses of Matty, Fred Merkle, 
and Chief Meyers. It was a full series, 
seven games and a tie, three wins for 
Wood, two lickings for Matty, victory 
for Boston. 

In 1921 came the first, and best, of 
the all-New York World Series, perhaps 
the liveliest betting series in history. 
The jackrabbit ball had slipped into 
the game in the wake of someone 
named Ruth, but the pitchers had their 
stuff. The Giants were shut out in the 
first two games, by Carl Mays, the 
submarine pitcher, and Waite Hoyt, 
the merry mortician, but they came 
on to win in the eighth game as little 
Art Nehf threw a shutout of his own, 
beating Hoyt, 1 to 0. 

A great game was also pitched, for 
a souvenir, by Shufflin’ Phil Douglas, 
who shuffled brokenly out of baseball 
the following year. 

The series of 1924 was the first for 
Washington and the first for baseball’s 
greatest pitcher, though Walter John- 
son had been the greatest for nearly 
twenty years. Beaten by Nehf and 
again by Jack Bentley, Walter came to 
the rainbow’s end in the last game, with 
the series tied three and three, when 
he won in the twelfth inning. 

He was invincible in two starts in 
1925, but Pittsburgh was fresh and 
eager, and on the seventh day the rain 
and the Pirates came on together, and 
Max Carey’s bat beat Johnson in the 
wet dusk—first series spoils for another 
great ballplayer. 


Grover Alexander, with his hang- 
over, shambled out of the bull pen to 
strike out Lazzeri and win the Cardi- 
nals’ first World Series in 1926 .. . It 
was Grove and Earnshaw winning ball 
games and Jimmy Foxx breaking it up 
in 1930 . . . Johnny Martin became the 
Wild Hoss of the Osage in 1931 as he 
shattered the nerves of the Athletics 
... Taunted by the Cubs, Babe Ruth 
called his shot in 1932, in an otherwise 
dreary series . .. And in 1934, we are 
back to Medwick, slashing and sliding, 
bombarded with fruit, while the glory 
that was Dizzy Dean fogged his hard 
one past the Tiger batsmen and 
laughed out loud to see them miss. 

This one coming, 1940, has the looks 
of a good one. Here’s luck to us. 
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ago to reach the final of the Nationak 
Van Horn went down as fast as he can, 
up, losing consistently all through 194 
topping off his crackup last week by drop. 
ping out of the Pacific Southwest tourns. 
ment in the very first round. The scop 
was 6-1, 6-0, and Van Horn’s conquer 
was Arthur Marx, the 18-year-old son of 
Groucho Marx, film comedian. 
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Yankee in South America: 





a Rover Records His Ten Years 
of Adventure Below Equator 


There’s plenty of adventure still to be 
had in South America if you know where 
to look; take it from William Merryman, 
He’s been up to his neck in all kinds of odd 
doings down there for the past ten years 
and has written them up in a superlative 
book called YANKEE CABALLERO, out this 
week. 

Merryman—an Oregon boy of moneyed 
family—had been traipsing around Europe, 
loafing with the International Set, playing 
the bull market, and watching the little 
ball spring in the roulette wheel. Suddeo- 
ly—’29—it was all over. Merryman flipped 
a coin. Heads he’d go to South America to 
see if he could stir up a little action; tails 
he’d go home to the States to look for a 
job. The coin was a special job he’d gotten 
from an American doughboy. Both sides 
were heads. , . 

Chile was where he landed, with an 
Anaconda Copper Co. mine at Portorillos. 
He worked a year. Then, with a stake to 
play with, he crossed the Andes into Ar- 
gentina and bought a flock of sheep. The 
idea was to drive them back over the 
mountains, sell them to the mining com- 
pany, and clean up. 

With pack mules and two Chilean peons, 
Merryman set out from Fiambala with 500 
head of lamb chops on the hoof, but he 
never saw Portorillos again. In the high 
Andean passes, his woolly (and stupid) 
charges were panicked and most of them 
toppled over the cliffs by twos and tlirees. 
The 36 that were left Merryman gave away 
to an astonished Indian woman he met by 
the road. 

The adventurer sold his mules and equip- 
ment and made for Buenos Aires to peddle 
a gold-mine idea and, if that failed, to get 
a job. At the last moment, he was saved 
from the very jaws of employment by 4 
lottery ticket worth $43,000. His ears be- 
gan flapping again for tales of easy gold 
and acres of diamonds. He heard some 
good ones. 

One of the results was a modest junket 
up to the “River of the Dead” in Brazil, 
seeking diamonds. But he got no diamonds; 
he and his three Brazilian comrades were 
captured by Chavante Indians—a tribe 
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with a reputation for primitive savagery 
—and stayed with them for several months 





as honored (and closely guarded) guests. 
The author’s account of this sojourn is the 
best part of an almost perfect book. 
Merryman, still on this side of 50, is 
currently leading a quiet country gentle- 
man’s existence in Virginia. It doesn’t seem 
likely, however, that his adventurings in 
Latin America are over. Not with all that 
sold lying around down there. (YANKEE 
CABALLERO. 317 pages, 96,000 words. II- 
lustrations. McBride, New York. $2.75. 





Wells’ 1940 ‘Britlings’ 

In what he calls the “14-18 War,” H. G. 
Wells—even then a seasoned pamphleteer 
—wrote a novel called “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through” in which an intelligent and 
conscientious Englishman, after much 
thinking out loud, evolved a philosophy of 
action and came to some conclusions about 
what (he hoped) his country was fight- 
ing for. 

For the present conflict, H.G.W. has 
written a long “novel of ideas” attempting 
the same thing and more—a sort of “Mr. 
Britling Sees Through It.” But instead of 
the good Britling, the new protagonists 
are a couple of very intelligent and con- 
scientious young people, who, like their 
creator, are much more hard-boiled and 
knowledgeable, much more iconoclastic and 
progressive than Britling ever was. In the 
course of many adventures and conversa- 
tions (which are conversations such as no 
two young people ever had and, Wells says, 
what of it?) these lovers come to their 
own conclusions and evolve a new and 
revolutionary philosophy of combat. 

It is Wells’ newest contribution to the 
universal debate now going on about the 
worl! of tomorrow and what shape it 
should take. Never has he expounded this 
theme so clearly and brilliantly. (Bases Nn 
THE DARKLING Woop. 410 pages, 136,000 
words. Alliance, New York. $2.75.) 





Two Views of Spain’s War 

The Spanish Civil War, fast receding in 
the perspective of history, continues to in- 
spire good books. This week, two widely dif- 
ferent observers who saw the 33-month con- 
fict at firsthand tell of their experiences. 

Gustav Regler, Saarlander and veteran 
anti-Hitler fighter who was once declared 
Public Enemy No. 19 of the Third Reich, 
fought Fascism in Spain with the Inter- 
national Brigades of the Loyalist Army. 
Gravely wounded in the fighting around 
Madrid, he got out of Spain, spent some 
time in a French concentration camp, and 
finally got to America. His novel, Tue 
Grear Crusape, is a thinly fictionized ac- 
count of the men of many nationalities 
who made up the foreign forces of the Re- 
publican government. 
The other book, My SHapow IN THE 
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Sun by Frances Davis, is a much more 
personal history. The author is a New 
England girl who, badly bitten by the 
newspaper bug, forced her way by sheer 
will into the ranks of foreign correspond- 
ents. When the Franco revolt flared up in 
Spain, Miss Davis was running a shoe- 
string syndicate in Paris, mailing stories to 
small American papers for a pittance. 

Deciding she wanted to get in on the 
biggest story of the year, she went to Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer, head of The Chicago 
Daily News’ European bureau, and talked 
him into sending her to Burgos. There she 
worked as a courier (transmission of copy 
otherwise was difficult) for the corre- 
spondents with Franco, among whom were 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Edmond Taylor, 
and John Whitaker. Eventually she won 
a full-time correspondent’s job. 

Miss Davis’ health eventually cracked 
and she has been more or less in hospital 
ever since. Her book, written with humor 
and in a strongly individualistic style, is 
obviously the product of a fine and sensi- 
tive mind. It is highly recommended. (THE 
Great Crusape. 448 pages, 158,000 words. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $2.50. My 
SHapow IN THE Sun. 318 pages, 109,000 
words. Carrick & Evans, New York. 
$2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue McKenneys Carry On. By Ruth 
McKenney. 219 pages, 60,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2. The author 
of the humorous best seller “My Sister 
Eileen” writes more in the same rich vein 
about their early years in Ohio. Most of 
these sketches first appeared in The New 
Yorker. 


Mr. House or Texas. By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. 381 pages, 164,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. $3.50. A full-length biography 
of Col. Edward M. House by an American 
biographer and novelist who was for many 
years closely associated with President 
Wilson’s alter ego. 


Tracepy IN France. By André Mau- 
rois. 255 pages, 66,000 words. Harper, New 
York. $2. The noted French writer, an 
intimate friend of ex-Premier Paul Rey- 
naud, gives his version of the reasons be- 
hind the French collapse. Maurois served 
in this war, as in the World War, as liaison 
officer with the BEF and saw, at firsthand, 
the rout in Flanders. 


Letter or Crepit. By Jerome Weid- 
man. 442 pages, 127,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2.75. The author of 
“I Can Get It For You Wholesale,” who 
had never been far from his native Man- 
hattan, took a trip around the prewar 
world of 1939 and gathered notes for a 
shrewd and witty travel book. This is it, 
and it’s first rate. 
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The shift in causes of death 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Cuive 1x Two Fuarts. By R. L. F. Me- 
Combs. 256 pages. Mystery House, New 
York. $2. With prefatory apologies to Eu- 
gene Goossens (who appears with other 
real personages in this book), the author 
kills off Max Tuller, an imaginary and 
thoroughly detestable guest conductor, in 
Goossens’ dressing room in the famous 
Cincinnati Music Hall. As good in musical 
atmosphere as it is in mystery. 


Deatu Conpucts—a Tour. By Ruth 
Darby. 273 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Emmaline Kramm was a hateful old 
woman and thoroughly deserved her mur- 
der in Cuba. But Janet and Peter Barron 
didn’t like to see Mrs. Kramm’s niece a 
suspect so they called in former Police 
Chief Christensen, who had once absolved 
Peter of murder. The result was several 
more murders and some moderately en- 
tertaining sleuthing. 





SCIENCE 


The Problem of Old Age: 
Both a Medical and Social Issue, 
U. of P. Conference Is Told 


A 1939 directory of 14,000 medical spe- 
cialists lists more than 1,000 pediatricians 
(those who treat children’s diseases) . But 
although the roster includes no geriatri- 
cians (experts in the ailments of old age), 
these specialists may outnumber child doc- 
tors in a similar 1980 listing. Reduced im- 
migration, a declining birth rate, and im- 
proved medical care are working together 
toward a great increase in the number of 
elderly persons in the United States. 

In 1900 there were 3,080,000 Americans 
65 years old or over (4.1 per cent of the 
population) . Today there are 8,418,000 in 
this age group (6.3 per cent), and (should 
the rate of increase be maintained) 40 
years hence—when the normal expect- 
ancy should boost the population to 153,- 
000,000—the 1940 65-or-over figure will 
have soared to 22,000,000 (14.4 per cent). 

Against this background, four leading 
scientists — attended -the University of 
Pennsylvania’s_ Bicentennial Conference 
last week and discussed the medical and 
social future of the United States. The 
topics fell into four classifications: 





A New Soctery: As the population ages, 
advertisements probably will be pointed 
more strongly to the tastes and psychology 
of the aged, and support probably will in- 
crease for such pension systems as tlie 
Townsend plan. To these possibilities, Dr. 
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Louis I. Dublin, third vice president and 
chief statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., added that larger numbers 
of elderly persons will settle in the South, 
where milder climate and lower costs of 
living will contribute to their comfort—a 
trend that not only will necessitate a re- 
distribution of physicians and hospitals, 
but also may slow the growth of New 
York and other large northern cities. 

In conclusion, Dr. Dublin pictured a 
pation with right-wing political views and 
the tremendous task of caring for sufferers 
from heart upsets, rheumatism, and other 
long-period disabling ailments of old age. 
“The conservatism characteristic of the 
old... may help to act as a check on too 
hasty changes in our political and social 
setup,” he commented. “On the other hand, 
it may make for overhesitancy in insti- 
tuting needed measures . . . We should be 
aware of the condition of life we are im- 
posing on our children—namely, an obli- 
gation to care for a huge proportion of old 
people, with all that implies in the struc- 
ture and functioning of our future so- 
ciety.” 


DreatH AND AGE: So-called old-age dis- 
eases are popularly regarded as only the 
inevitable wearing out caused by passing 
years. But Dr. Howard T. Karsner, di- 
rector of the Institute of Pathology at 
Western Reserve University, challenged 
this fatalistic attitude at the Philadelphia 
sessions, pointing out that deaths from old 
age—when vital parts deteriorate because 
of straight “wear and tear”—are extreme- 
ly rare. (Some physicians have calculated 
that under the most favorable conditions 
bodily organs and life itself could last 130 
years or more.) 

Dr. Karsner emphasized that, contrary 
to popular belief, such diseases as harden- 
ing of the arteries (arteriosclerosis) are not 
simply due to old age. If such were the 
case, he argued, the condition would be 
equally prevalent in both sexes and in all 
races. Statistics, however, show that this 
disease is more common among Negroes 
than white persons and is found in more 
men than women. Furthermore, young 
adults and even children may suffer from 
similar ailments. 

In his more than 25 years of personal 
experience, the Cleveland pathologist re- 
called, some 19,000 clinical autopsies per- 
formed by his department often revealed 
that deaths caused by supposedly worn- 
out hearts or blood vessels were actually 
traceable to the after-effects of severe 
childhood attacks of measles, diphtheria, 
or scarlet fever—which, in the future, will 
presumably be detected beforehand and 
treated by geriatricians. 


Sient Surrertnc: Dr. O. H. Perry 
Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania 
revealed that elderly persons suffer less 
pain than younger ones. While gallstones 
may produce intense, searing agony in 
younger patients, an aged man may have 
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this condition without feeling pangs. The 
lung pains of pneumonia may also be ab- 
sent, and Dr. Pepper believes that if au- 
topsies were performed more frequently on 
old persons who die in their sleep, the 
results would show unsuspected diseases. 
Such steps as blood tests will help the 
geriatrician detect hidden ailments, but 
he will have to be on the alert—for, as a 
London specialist put it, in elderly persons 
“the organs suffer in silence.” 


Surcery For THE Acep: Dr. Barney 
Brooks of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., pooh-poohed the fear that 
most elderly persons can’t stand operations, 
as a hangover from the early days of sur- 
gery when the technique of preparing such 
patients for the knife was unknown. In 
modern hospitals, surgical shock has been 
practically eliminated by beforehand blood 
transfusions to supply lacking heart re- 
serves and well-balanced meals to make up 
for vitamin deficiencies (many old persons 
don’t eat the right foods because of stub- 
born adherence to “pet” diets) . 





Forty-Six Years of Surgery 


In San Antonio 46 years ago, three vet- 
eran surgeons watched with interest as 
Dr. Hugh Young, a 23-year-old graduate 
of the University of Virginia medical 
school, was about to start operating on his 
first patient, a woman. The youth had a 
family reputation to uphold. His grand- 
mother was descended from settlers who 
came to Jamestown in 1620; his grand- 
father had fought brilliantly against Mex- 
ico for the independence of Texas, and his 
father had been the youngest brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army. In short, 
Dr. Young was on the spot. 

The worst of it was the fact that the 
young doctor knew nothing about practi- 
cal surgery. Yet he dared not admit his 
inexperience to the patient or the observ- 
ing experts, so the situation called for 
quick thinking. All at once Dr. Young had 
an inspiration; he turned to the oldest of 
the attending surgeons and said: “In your 
august presence, Dr. Cupples, I could not 
think of doing this operation.” Highly flat- 
tered, the elderly Dr. George Cupples (a 
graduate of the Universities of London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris) did a_ beautiful 
job, and the day was saved. And Dr. 
Young—determined to learn surgery— 
used the $40 he collected from the patient 
for a ticket to Baltimore, site of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

How this experience marked the start 
of one of the greatest surgical careers in 
the United States is told by Dr. Young in 
his autobiography published in New York 
this week. He remained at Johns Hopkins, 
specialized in urology (surgery of the 
urinary tract) , and has operated on 10,000 
patients. About 3,000 of these were men 
suffering from upsets of the prostate gland 
—which often enlarges with age and inter- 





feres with normal functions—and Dr. 
Young, using self-designed instruments, 
cut the death rate for such operations 
from 20 to 3 per cent. 

Among his patients were President 
Woodrow Wilson, and “Diamond Jim” 
Brady, who gave more than $600,000 for 
the founding of the Brady Urological In- 
stitute, perhaps the top-ranking organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Today, at 70, Dr. Young is still in the 
thick of things, coming to work at the 
hospital every morning at 8:30. One of 
his most frequent tasks is handling new 
students who are overcome with stage 
fright upon meeting “the Professor” for 
the first time. (Hucnu Youne. A Suc- 
GEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 538 pages, 159,- 
000 words. Illustrations, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $5.) 





Vitamin K and Cancer 


Celebrations of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s bicentennial, which started on 
Jan. 17—the 234th birthday of its founder, 
Benjamin Franklin, noted for his diversity 
of knowledge (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 22) —last 
week provided a fitting high point to the 
year’s activities as authorities in all 


branches expressed their views on every- 
thing from the glory that was Greece, to 
The following re- 


modern architecture. 
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After portrait. by Sir William Orpen 


Dr. Hugh Young tells his story 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Ancient Mesopotamian seal, a forerunner of writing 


ports, in addition to the foregoing papers 
on problems of old age, were among the 
most interesting: 


Viramin K anp Cancer: When cancer. 
producing agents (carcinogens) are in- 
jected or fed to experimental animals, 
some little-understood process changes the 
dangerous substances into innocuous by- 
products. At a bicentennial symposium, 
Dr. Louis F. Fieser, Harvard University 
chemist (basing his speculations on work 
by Drs. K. Dobriner, G. P. Rhoads, and 
G. I. Lavin at the Rockefeller Institute), 
expressed the belief that the carcinogens 
may be neutralized by vitamin K, the 
substance used to stop hemorrhages in 
newborn infants (Newsweek, April 29). 
Dr. Fieser contends that this vitamin— 
found in alfalfa, kale, and soybean oil— 
stimulates production of prothrombin, a 
substance necessary for proper blood clot- 
ting, and he believes that prothrombin, in 
turn, reacts with cancer-causing chemicals 
to yield harmless materials. 


Tue Oricin or Writine: Written lan- 
guage began in Mesopotamia more than 
5,400 years ago, according to Dr. FE. A. 
Spesier of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has done considerable excavating in 
that country. Each Mesopotamian used a 
personal seal made of lapis lazuli or some 
other semiprecious stone to mark his pos- 
sessions. These seals gradually developed 
into word pictures of familiar objects and 
later came to represent syllables as well 
as words. 


More Asovut Atomic Power: Most of 
the heavy metal uranium consists of in- 
visible particles weighing 238 units on the 
atomic scale. But the particles which may 
someday unleash tremendous energies for 
the wheels of industry have odd-numbered 
weights (it has been calculated that a 
pound of U-235 would yield the energy of 
30,000,000 pounds of TNT—Newsweex, 
May 13). The creation artificially of two 
other odd-numbered forms—U-237 and 
U-239—was announced by Prof. Enrico 
Fermi, Italian Nobel Prize winner now at 
Columbia University. Discussing this pa- 
per, attending physicists revealed that 
Japanese scientists and at least twenty of 
Germany’s ace physicists are engaged in 
a race with the United States to tap atomic 
power on a large scale. 
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Feast for Gallery Gods: 
New York Philharmonic Prices 
Cut for Two of Four Concerts 

















The gallery gods of Carnegie Hall, who 
(legend says) would rather attend a con- 
cert than eat, may have their musical feast 
without going too hungry when the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
opens its 99th season on Oct. 10—for the 
oldest orchestra in the nation has drasti- 
cally reduced admissions to two of its four 
concert series. Seats four balconies up, 
which once cost $4 for seven Saturday 
night “students” concerts, are cut to $1.75 
(pro rata, a quarter each), and for four- 
teen Sunday afternoons music lovers may 
sit under the gilded ceiling for as little 
as $7—or $2 lower than the old price. 

The most expensive Philharmonic seats, 
in the parquet and the first-tier boxes, al- 
ways sell well, especially on Thursday (so- 
ciety) nights and Friday afternoons— 
they belong for the most part to subscrib- 
ers who renew them year after year. The 
seats in between the best and the cheapest, 
and particularly those in the second-tier 
boxes, are usually the last to go. 

In addition to the regular concerts under 
John Barbirolli, events ahead for this sea- 
son’s subscribers include two exchange 
concerts with the Chicago Symphony un- 
der Frederick Stock; a new version of Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s opera “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” the composer conducting; and 
fourteen concerts each by two guest con- 
ductors: Dimitri Mitropoulos of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony and Bruno Walter. 
Like most major cultural undertakings, the 
Philharmonic will wind up the season with 
a deficit, but any increase in losses due to 
the price reduction is personally guaranteed 
by the orchestra’s directors, who are 


headed by Marshall Field. 





The Temperamental Debussy 


A German Big Bertha was shelling his 
beloved Paris when Claude Debussy— 
probably the foremost French composer of 
his time—died on March 26, 1918, at the 
age of 53. Only fourteen people followed 
his body to the cemetery, and, as the 
casket was lowered into the vault, a black- 
clad workingman was heard to observe: 
“Tt seems that he was a musician.” 

Opinionated, emotional, extravagant, 
quarrelsome, and sometimes reckless with 
the truth, Debussy was indeed a musician 
in the long-haired, temperamental tradi- 
tion. Once, studying in Rome, he wanted 
some statuary and went to a friend to an- 
nounce tearfully that his father “ought to 
be operated on, but he hasn’t enough 
money.” He got the cash and, with no ap- 
parent qualms, bought the sculpture. 

He quarreled with Gounod over Wagner 
and with the Belgian poet Maurice Maeter- 
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linck, whose play “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
he transformed into an arid opera—his 
only venture in that field. But the man 
who wrote “Afternoon of a Faun” and “La 
Mer” had a charming side as well: he 
pleased the shy Johannes Brahms so much 
that the Grand Old Man took him to hear 
“Carmen” in Vienna. 

All this, the composer’s strength and 
weaknesses—with anecdotes (many ro- 
mantic) that link his life with his works— 
is summed up in a new semifictionized bi- 
ography, agreebly written by the French 
pianist Maurice Dumesnil in collaboration 
with the composer’s second wife. (CLAUDE 
Desussy, Master or Dreams. 313 pages, 
90,000 words. Ives Washburn, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Buffalo Music Temple 


An auditorium which in an average sea- 
son must house a flower show, political 
rallies, a touring ballet, conventions, an 
automobile show, a charity ball, and a 
series of symphonic concerts isn’t usually 
acoustically perfect. And in such adapt- 
able halls—which are typical of many 
American cities—the symphonic series 
usually suffers most. 

But not in Buffalo, N.Y., where this 
week marks the completion of the new 
$1,500,000 Kleinhans* Music Hall—espe- 
cially designed for concerts of all sizes, 
and presented to the city by Edward L. 
Kleinhans, a clothing merchant who died 
in 1934. “Because I made my money here 
and I want to leave it here,” he be- 
queathed $924,101.76 for the project. 

The formal opening and four-day dedi- 
catory exercises of his hall (completed 
with the help of a $586,800 Federal grant) 
—to which literally everybody in Buffalo 
is invited—are scheduled from Oct. 12, 
when the local Philharmonic opens the au- 
ditorium with a special program under 
Franco Autori. Other dedicatory events 
include a women’s reception, civic pro- 
gram, a recital by the Wolaneck String 
Quartet and a concert by -300 voices from 
the Buffalo branch of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

Designed by the local firm of F. J. and 
W. A. Kidd, with the Finnish designers 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen as consultants, 
both the main auditorium (seating 2,900) 
and the Chamber Hall (seating 800) in 
the new honeystone brick and Winona 
sandstone temple of music are lined with 
Flexwood—an aid to the best possible 
acoustics. The ceilings in both main rooms 
are “broken” into curves, to prevent sound 
waves from hitting a flat surface, (which 
produces harsh, flat tones) . 

The director of the new hall is Winifred 
Eaton Corey, widowed mother of two. 
Across her desk have come all the intricate 
problems related to finances, construction, 
and now of booking the new auditorium. 
Energetic and youthful, with black hair 





Sphinxian Solution: Since 
1911, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has owned a Greek gravestone 
of about 550 B.C., the remains of 
four paws (top) indicating a figure 
once crowned it. Two years ago, the 
museum, acquired from a New York 
collector a marble sphinx of the 
same period, and this summer ex- 
perts discovered the statue fitted 
the paws (center). Last week, the 
restored monument (below) went on 
display in the Manhattan treasure 
house. 
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graying charmingly at the temples, Mrs, 
Corey is no novice at business. After her 
husband died in 1936 she became president 
of the Hotel Touraine Co. and now jis 
chairman of its board. An ex-president of 
the Twentieth Century Club and active in 
the local home bureau, she wants all in 
Buffalo to feel the new hall is their musi- 
cal home. 





RECORD WEER 


George Gershwin’s sparkling piano Con- 
CERTO IN F, written in 1925 for Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Society, contains many echoes of the cele- 
brated “Rhapsody in Blue,” which it 
equals in musical interest. Excellently per- 
formed by Jesis Maria Sanroma and the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler (four 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $4), the Concerto in F is a must 
for Gershwin fans. 


Anybody who recalls high-school proms, 
college hops, country-club balls, or Cotil- 
lion Club shindigs with affection will warm 
up to Poputark AMERICAN WALTZES ex- 
pertly recorded by Al Goodman and his 
orchestra (four 10-inch Columbia records 
in album, $2.25). No vocals interfere with 
slick performances of such old favorites 
as “Missouri Waltz,” “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,” “The Naughty Waltz,” and 
“The Waltz You Saved for Me”—lush but 
not elaborate. Recommended. 








RADIO 


Dreicer, Workhorse of the Air, 
Performs 17 Stints Every Week 





Who is the busiest man in radio? One 
candidate is Maurice Dreicer, who splits 
his waking hours between studio, office, 
and taxicabs; who is idea man, announcer, 
commentator, director, and writer rolled 
into one, and who hasn’t been able to 
snatch a vacation in two years. His latest 
show, which began last week, brought his 
weekly microphone dates to seventeen. 

For most people, the new stint would 
be an arduous task—eight minutes of news 
comment five nights a week at 6:45 EDT 
over WINS, New York, followed by a 
seven-minute period of spur-of-the-mo- 
ment discussion on questions phoned in 
by listeners. But it doesn’t bother Drei- 
cer; he is a glib ad libber, preferring to 
work without a script, and most of his 
programs—forum-type performances over 
small stations— permit him to do so. 
And in addition to such shows as The 
Speech-master. On With the Argument, 
Weekly Review of the War, The Problem 
Forum, Servants of the City, and The 
Armv of the Air (all Dreicer inventions) , 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
The ever-busy Maurice Dreicer 


he finds time to be educational director of 
WCNW, a small part-time station. 

Dreicer, backed by a small inherited in- 
come, hit on a radio career after being 
graduated from Rollins College in 1934 
and spending four years in graduate speech 
work at Pennsylvania, at Harvard, and 
abroad. With a self-possession that makes 
him appear far older than his 30 years, he 
coolly laid out a definite campaign: he 
would steer clear of the networks, which 
are chary of untried ideas, and become a 
show broker for the low-power stations 
of New York. 

From the standpoint of commercial suc- 
cess, Dreicer’s outstanding program so 
far is Where Are You From? over the 
Mutual network. Dreicer is master of cere- 
monies on that amusing half hour which 
presents Dr. Henry Lee Smith cf Brown 
University as he analyzes people’s dialects 
and guesses their home states. A sustaining 
feature for six months, Where Are You 
From? has been sold to the Mission Dry 
Corp. for WOR, Newark, beginning next 
week, and Dreicer’s share of the show will 
start to pay real money (his other pro- 
grams, still sustaining, net little) . 

Dreicer has had some strange experi- 
ences. Once he scheduled a half-hour dis- 
cussion over WCNW between himself, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and a South- 
erner. The subject was to be “Are Jitter- 
bugs Inane?” Not one prospective partici- 
pant showed up—and to make things 
worse, the announcer forgot to come, too. 
So Dreicer took all five parts, varying his 
voice and accent. He still perspires when 
he talks about it. 
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@ Recent improvements in SANTA FE freight 
schedules bring many important markets 24 hours 
nearer Chicago, the East, West and Southwest. 








@ Today —the Santa Fe, with its faster schedule 
trains, provides Sixth morning delivery at Pacific 
Coast points from Chicago. . . Fifth morning 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Leavenworth . . . Third morning delivery 
Chicago to Galveston, Houston and Beaumont 
. . . Second morning delivery from Chicago to 
Oklahoma City. 


@ SANTA FE is the only line with overnight freight 
service Chicago to Kansas City! 


@ Ship via SANTA FE for swift, dependable 
service —whether a trainload, a carload or a single 
package. Dependable service is a Santa Fe tradi- 
tion. Free pickup and delivery service on less car- 
load merchandise. 





For full particulars as to rates, service, ete., consult 
your nearest SANTA FE representative 


J. J. GROGAN 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 
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EDUCATION 


An Architect of Learning: 
Abraham Flexner Relates Story 
of His Epochal Career 





Abraham Flexner’s career began in the 
infancy of American higher education and 
ended at its coming of age. Son of a Bo- 
hemian Jewish peddler and merchant who 
migrated to Kentucky, he 54 years ago 
was one of the early graduates of Johns 
Hopkins, the nation’s first genuine univer- 
sity (as opposed to liberal-arts colleges) . 
And ten years ago he organized the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton, a 
unique super-university where a Ph.D. is 
practically an entrance requirement. 

In I Rememser, a book published this 
week, the 73-year-old educator recounts 
his amazing contributions to the growth 
of American learning (405 pages, 120,000 
words. Index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.75), chief of which was his part 
in the revolution of medical instruction. 

In 1909, America had only one top- 
notch medical school—Johns Hopkins. 
Many others were slapdash medico mills 
with sloppy laboratories and loose stand- 
ards. So, in behalf of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Flexner visited all 155 of them in Canada 
and the United States that year and wrote 
a blistering report. Of the Georgia College 
of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, for ex- 
ample, he declared: “Nothing more dis- 
graceful calling itself a medical school can 
be found anywhere.” The report startled 
the medical profession, and dozens of 
wild-cat schools closed overnight. 

Switching to the Rockefeller-endowed 
General Education Board, Flexner ham- 
mered at the same subject with the per- 
sistence he once used in tutoring back- 
ward students into scholars who later won 
the praise of President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard. He improved Johns Hopkins 
with GEB cash that paid professors so 
well they could drop private practice and 
spend all their time in instruction and re- 
search. He had a hand in boosting a dozen 
medical schools to greatness, including 
those at Yale, Chicago, Washington, and 
Iowa Universities. For the University of 
Rochester, he wangled $5,000,000 from the 
Kodak maker, George Eastman; for Cor- 
nell, $8,000,000 from Payne Whitney and 
$2,000,000 from J. P. Morgan. 

In 1928 Flexner retired, but it didn’t 
take. Louis Bamberger, Newark depart- 
ment-store owner, and his sister, Mrs. 
Felix Fuld, offered him $5,000,000 to 
found a school for study beyond the Ph.D. 
level. The result is the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, where professors—includ- 
ing Dr. Albert Einstein—work as they 
please promoting pure scholarship. 

By the time Flexner quit permanently 
in 1939, he had developed a profound dis- 
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Advice on college clothes and... 


taste for teachers’ colleges. “Teaching 
would improve at once,” he believes, “if 
our present teachers’ colleges were abol- 


ished.” 





First Aid to Freshmen 


Of the 1,425,000 students who enrolled 
in college this month, 35 per cent are fresh- 
men. To make the newcomers feel at home, 
there are orientation programs, fraternity 
rush weeks, and guides written by upper- 
classmen. In time, first-year students lose 
their greenness and swagger about like 
campus veterans. - 

To help speed this adjustment, Randall 
B. Hamrick, personnel director at West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, has written 
How to. Make Goop 1n Couuece (274 
pages. Illustrations, charts, appendix. As- 
sociation Press, New York. $2.50). Pub- 
lished this week, the book has a foreword 
by Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton, 
make-up advice to co-eds by Pere West- 
more of Hollywood, charts on financial! aid, 
and a vast number of “tested tips” on 
everything from dormitory furnishings to 
spadework for a career after graduation. 
Some examples: 

{ “Remember, it’s better to bring too lit- 
tle than too much. You can always send 
for more.” 

“Ask questions concerning fraternity 


costs and the financial status of the group. 
You may not be able to afford the mort- 


gage.” 
{ “Don’t let your studies interfere too 


as 











From ‘How to Make Good in College’ 
...@ warning on impedimenta 


much with your education. Textbooks, 
themes, and lectures are only a part of it.” 


““The professor won’t mind if you look 
at your watch . . . but holding it to your 
ear to see if it is running is the crowning 
insult.” 


“Don’t date ‘steady’ . . . You aren't 
ready for Lohengrin and lilies-of-the-valley 
yet, are you?” 


* “Clothing can become a work of art, but 
it is up to you to find the correct interpre- 
tation.” (Among other things prison stripes 
and big floppy hats are not for the short 
and hefty, nor are vertical bars and little 
hats good for tall, thin gals.) 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Times Joins Parade of Papers 
From the President to Willkie 


A month ago the 99-year-old Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which backed Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for President in 1932 “with en- 
thusiasm” and in 1936 “with some mis- 
givings,” abandoned a lifelong tradition 
of supporting Democratic national tickets 
and switched its allegiance to Wendell L. 
Willkie as a man “trained by hard knocks” 
for the task in the White House. 

Since then and before, such Democratic 
organs as The Baltimore Sunpapers, 
which plumped for the President in 1932 
but sulked in a neutral corner in 1956, 
have gone over to the Willkie camp. 
Among these have been The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot and Evening News, whose 
publisher, Vance C. McCormick, was Dem- 
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gocratic National Chairman in the cam- 
paign of 1916, and The Tulsa (Okla.) 
World. In addition, the nineteen members 
of the Scripps-Howard group, solidly be- 
hind the President four years ago, are 
“favorable” to Willkie this time, although 
no official pronouncement has been made 
by their national headquarters. 

In all, at least 140 newspapers have 
either abandoned Mr. Roosevelt since 1936 
or have not committed themselves, and 77 
more than were for Landon that year have 
already lined up on the Willkie side, ac- 
cording to a survey begun last month by 
Editor & Publisher, trade paper of the 
Fourth Estate. The survey showed that 
66.16 per cent of the daily press which an- 
swered the questionnaire (1,058 out of 
1,888 papers) were championing the Re- 
publican candidate, 20.4 per cent were 
standing by the President, and 13.42 per 
cent were neutral or undecided. 

Last week, a mighty ally joined the Will- 
kie newspaper majority—the independent 
Democratic New York Times, which de- 
clared for a Republican designate for the first 
time since it supported Taft against Bryan 
in 1908. In a three-column editorial, The 
Times endorsed the Republican nominee: 
“because we believe he is better equipped 
than Mr. Roosevelt to provide this coun- 
try with an adequate national defense; 
because we believe he is a practical liberal 
who understands the need of increased pro- 
duction; because we believe that the fiscal 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt have failed dis- 
astrously; because . . . it is particularly 
important to honor and preserve the 
American tradition against vesting the 
enormous powers of the Presidency in the 
hands of any man for three consecutive 
terms of office.” 


€ This week The Times’ sister paper, The 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, an inde- 
pendent Democratic organ since its foun- 
dation in 1869, came out for Willkie after 
twice supporting the President. But Julian 
L. Harris, executive editor, and his assist- 
ant, Hunt Clement Jr., balked at the pol- 
icy, so they were granted leaves of ab- 
sence until after the election. 





Guild Setback 


Smoldering opposition to the policies of 
the American Newspaper Guild, a CIO 
affiliate, has reached the point where fifteen 
rival editorial unions affiliated with the 
AFL (including the American Newspaper 
Writers Association, the first unit of which 
was established by New York Times work- 
ers—Newsweek, Aug. 19) have been 
formed in thirteen cities and are challeng- 
ing its collective-bargaining claims. Last 
week, the Guild received another setback 
when it was defeated by two affiliates of 
the AFL in elections at The Chicago Her- 
ald-American, a Hearst paper which was 
tied up by a seventeen-month Guild strike 
ended April 26, to determine the bargain- 
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Don’t let Denture Breath and stains shout “False Teeth” 


KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 


A thin dark film collects on plates 
and bridges. This film soaks up odors and 
impurities like a sponge! It holds germs 
and decay bacteria . . . gets into every tiny 
crevice where brushing can’t even reach. 
And it’s so tough that ordinary brushing 
seldom removes it. 

Almost always it results in “denture 
breath”, one of the most offensive of 
breath odors. You won’t know if you have 
it—but others will. 

Yet there’s a perfect way to clean and 
purify false teeth without brushing, acid 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half a 
glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 


10 to 15 minutes. Rimse—and it’s ready to use. 





or danger. It is Polident, a powder that 
dissolves away all film, stains, tarnish and 
odor. Makes your breath sweeter — and 
your plates or removable bridges look 
better and feel better. 


Tens of thousands call Polident a bless- 
ing for convenience and hygiene. Long- 
lasting can costs only 30¢ at any drug 
store, and your money back if not de- 
lighted. Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau and thousands of leading den- 
tists everywhere. Hudson Products Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 












CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS 


You can keep a permanent history of today’s important events. NEWSWEEK 
bound volumes provide a valuable reference source, easy to consult, Published 
semiannually, each volume holds 26 issues and index. Bound in red cloth with 
| gold-leaf stamping, it makes an attractive addition to your library. Bound volumes 
will be shipped anywhere in the United States at $2.50 each to subscribers, $3.50 
each to non-subscribers, including delivery charges. Send orders accompanied 
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ing agent for 825 employes. In the edito- 
rial department, the vote was: Chicago 
Editorial Association, 151; Guild, 34; no 
union, 3. In the commercial department: 
Newspaper Commercial Associates, 388; 
Guild, 91; no union, 3. 














RELIGION 


A Crusade to Aid Democracy 





Through Revival of Religion 


This week end American Protestantism 
will embark upon one of its greatest cru- 
sades. In the Kansas City Municipal Audi- 
torium, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted Meth- 
odist missionary to India, will launch a 
National Christian Mission that by next 
Easter will have brought to millions of 
war-troubled citizens the message that 
“Christianity has the answer.” 

The organizer of the effort to gird Amer- 
ica with the “principles of Christianity 
which democracy must have” is Dr. Jesse 
Bader, head of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. In 1936, 
he started a five-year campaign of evangel- 
ism, beginning with a National Preaching 
Mission to 41 cities. The Ilinois-born mem- 
ber of the Disciples of Christ then focused 
on youth, with a University Christian Mis- 
sion on 46 campuses. Working to a climax, 
Dr. Bader this summer called Dr. Jones 
back from India to lead two preparatory 
Christian Ashrams (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 2) 
and the National Christian Mission itself. 

Dr. Jones’ corps of 150 aides, reading 
like a religious Who’s Who, includes Muriel 
Lester, British pacifist; Dr. Adolph Keller, 
international churchman from Switzerland; 
Drs. Henry Smith Leiper and Roswell 
Barnes of the Federal Council; Methodist 
Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam, Edwin Holt 
Hughes and Ivan Lee Holt; Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; and the Rev. Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving, Princeton Episcopalian. With 
them will work 100,000 volunteer laymen 
in 22 cities: Kansas City, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Oklahoma City, Houston, Little 
Rock, Indianapolis, Chicago, Springfield 
(Ill.), Baltimore, Hartford, Syracuse, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Cleveland, Portland 
(Ore.) , Seattle, Oakland, and Los Angeles 
(New York, considered too big for the 
proper community spirit, will be skipped) . 

The job will be to “reach the unreached.” 
For a week at each stop, the preachers will 
hold mass meetings, give radio sermons, 
and visit factories, stores, schools, clubs, 
etc. Laymen in teams of two will ask back- 
sliders to promise to attend church at least 
once every Sunday. And, to start things 
off, all denominations will be urged to 
adopt the Presbyterian custom of universal 
communion on the first Sunday of October. 
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Cagney takes it—and dishes it—in ‘City for Conquest’ 








MOVIES 





Four Against a City 


Based on Aben Kandel’s novel of the 
same name, Warner Brothers’ City For 
Conquest attempts to project the spirit 
of a vast, impersonal city in terms of 
sentimental philosophizing and vigorous 
action. Although this ambitious hybridiz- 
ing is not consistently fertile, the product 
is a forceful melodrama in the James Cag- 
ney manner. 

The “city for conquest” is New York, 
and a brief prologue that sets its scene in 
the lower East Side slums introduces four 
kids who are to travel far afield before the 
city settles with them on its own terms. 
Danny Kenny carries a punch in either 
fist and asks little more than the privilege 
of using them in Peggy Nash’s behalf; 
Peggy has promised always to be Danny’s 
girl, but her strongest impulse is her ambi- 
tion to be a dancer; Danny’s brother Ed- 
die similarly has only one thought—music; 
their playmate “Googi” is a crook in the 
making. 

What happens to these four when they 
grow 1p occasionally seems contrived, and 
a philosophic tramp—played by Frank 
Craven after the fashion of his narrator 
in “Our Town”—is a misguided attempt 
to hanamer home the obvious, but Anatole 
Litvak manages to integrate a wide vari- 
ety of incident and keep the film moving 
swiftly. 

James Cagney set the story’s pitch and 
maintains it with his vital, rounded im- 


personation of the easygoing truck driver 
who turns professional boxer to match 
Peggy’s ambition. Ann Sheridan, safely 
past the “oomph” stage of her career, gives 
a believable performance as the dancer 
whose rise and fall parallel Danny’s; and 
Arthur Kennedy and Elia Kazan, both 
from New York’s Group Theater, make a 
successful joint screen debut heading a 
strong supporting cast that includes Don- 
ald Crisp, Frank McHugh, and Anthony 
Quinn. 





Swastika in Celluloid 


While American film companies have 
been considering a stronger fight for per- 
manent control of the growing South 
American market, their German rivals 
have been trying new tricks to sew up the 
same market. 

Under one method, as related last week 
by the theatrical trade paper Variety, the 
Nazi agent not only claims that his films 
are worth buying solely on the basis of 
their money-making possibilities but sub- 
tly hints that it is only a matter of time 
before Hitler is victorious and South 
America will be forced to buy German 
movies. 

But the freshest technique is this: a 
German salesman, calling on an independ- 
ent theater owner, assures the latter that 
he is offering a surefire box-office attrac- 
tion. Even if the picture is acceptable, the 
exhibitor—remembering incidents in the 
past, such as the stench bombs set off in 
theaters housing German films—balks at 
buying. This is the salesman’s cue to as- 
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sure the exhibitor that he has nothing to 
Jose; to prove it, he promises that an audi- 
ence for the film will be forthcoming, and 
offers to put up the money to guarantee 


jt. In a number of cases—and they are in- : B adh 
creasing—the reluctant exhibitor accepts | §—~_ oe usiness 
these easy terms, with the result that well- | “e ‘ 
organized Nazi communities, acting under ng ; M h 
orders from their superiors, flock to the ac ine 
theater’s support. 











Mickey-Judy Field Day 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer channeled 
the bounce and brashness of Mickey 
Rooney, Judy Garland, and a castful of pre- 
cocious youngsters into a musical called 
“Babes in Arms” last year, coins clinked 
in box offices throughout the land. Strike 
Ur tHE Banp, a second try in that exu- 
berant groove, lacks the first film’s spon- 
taneity and zip but should come close to 
matching its popularity. 

As before, a proper enjoyment of this 
adolescents’ field day requires tolerance of 
the Rooney repertoire, which, in this case, 
includes singing (apparently the least of 
his talents), hoofing, performing at the 
drums, piano, and xylophone, and (aided 
by layers of make-up) appearing as a re- 
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match travesty of the Gay ’90s. 

safely Undismayed in the face of such compre- World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
r, gives hensive competitign, Judy Garland does 6’ Cpa FRE 

dancer some monopolizing of her own with a score " F 

’s; and that includes a possible new hit (“Our 

, both Love Affair”) , a parody, and a handful of 
nake a dated favorites. Busby Berkeley can’t do soe 
ling a much with the interminable story about ALL-AMERICAN 
s Don- a schoolboy maestro who converts the 


ithony oompahs of his high-school orchestra into VACATION VOYAGES 


by the Nation’s Newest, 
Largest, Finest Liner 


can appreciate it! 


We don’t mean you must sport a 





have Park Avenue butlerto enjoy Under- 

r per- wood Black Bean Soup. But if 
South you're one of the few who like to 
rivals To American and Neutral West Indies Ports live well despite a budget, you'll 
~ og # ios treat your soul to this soup for the 
alin St. Thomas San Juan social register. A spot of sherry. A 
, P = (Viegin Islands) (Puerto Rico) slice of lemon. It’s luxury in a bowl ! 
— ' : Outstanding too, is Underwood 
y, the é Port Au Prince Hovana Purée Mongole, a delicious blend of 


films S , » - tomatoes, peas and julienned vege- 
' 12 DAYS * #150 up tables, graced with a touch of curry. 


S18 of 
NO Passports or Visas Required 


sub- 
time 
5 yuth 


@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 74 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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You’ll Have to Speak a Little Louder 


by JOHN O'HARA 


P ardon this burst of candor, 
please, but your messenger must come 
out and confess that before writing this 
report, he waited to see what the news- 
paper critics were going to say about 
Jounny Bewinpa, the new play by El- 
mer Harris. I thought if I got a hinge 
at the thoughts of the fellows on the 
dailies, I might be able to swipe an 
idea or two to hand on to you, my own 
feared and adored customers. But I re- 
gret to state that none of them said 
anything worth swiping, and therefore 
what comes out here is my own, still 
somewhat confused, impression. It 
wasn’t that way in the days of William 
Winter, Percy Hammond, or even the 
very much alive ex-critic, Robert 
Charles Benchley. 

I guess I better tell you the plot, 
so’s you can see what we all had to 
deal with. This is this girl Belinda, 
who at the age of one suffered an illness 
that left her deaf, which resulted in her 
never learning to speak. She grew up— 
on Prince Edward Island—as The 
Dummy. (I am not being disrespectful 
to the character. Even her own father 
called her that.) She grows into very 
apparent young womanhood; apparent, 
at least, to a stalwart young fisherman, 
if not to her father. The fisherman se- 
duces her. Around this time a new 
young doctor has come to the island, 
takes an interest in her, and teaches 
her sign language. Not only the alpha- 
bet signs, but many pantomimes. She 
has the fisherman’s child, but mean- 
while the fisherman has _ married 
another girl, who has a little money, 
but is unable to bear a child of her 
own. So the fisherman decides to take 
the child from Belinda. Belinda takes 
down the old double-barrel 12 gauge 
and blows the fisherman right out of 
the play. She is tried for murder, and 
freed, and as the curtain goes down 
she grabs her baby and speaks for the 
first time. 

The only new thing about all that is 
the sign language. It is the only thing 
that keeps you coming back for another 
act, unless you might be coming back 
for another look at Helen Craig, who 
plays The Dummy. I am told that this 
play has been around for about four 
years, and that it was rewritten again 
in the last few months. The deaf-and- 
dumb codes were taught the actors by 
an expert, Miss Florence Lewis May, in 


a course that took a month’s work. 
There are several scenes in the play, 
when the girl and the young doctor are 
exchanging sign language, which si- 
lenced the opening-night audience, and 
a fascinated silence it was. It was like 
watching some bloodless operation. I 
felt myself pulling for the girl and 
the doctor, hoping she would com- 
prehend what his signs were trying to 
say to her. 

Then theré was the regeneration of 
The Dummy’s father, who rather late 
in the day, considering the female 
beauty of Miss Craig’s figure, realized 
his daughter was growing into woman- 
hood after a hard and lonely childhood. 
The father, well played by the veteran 
Louis Hector, is a touching and credible 
figure as he accepts instruction from 
the doctor. 

Yes, there were these good things in 
“Johnny Belinda” (which is the name 
given to the child). It is a serious ef- 
fort, deserving of those fascinated si- 
lences, and worthy of serious considera- 
tion. But somehow it doesn’t come off, 
undoubtedly because of the tired plot, 
the very tired plot. Except for those 
brief moments, I found myself fre- 
quently tempted to make a gag at lines 
in the play, and indeed gags about the 
play itself. 

It is not a play to put high up on 
your list, even if your list is a long one. 
But it has its moments, and as a lover 
of the theater I’m glad I saw it. 


In the hope and belief that I still 
have a few friends in my native Penn- 
sylvania I address these words to 
Schuylkill and the surrounding coun- 
ties: patriotism, as Voltaire said, is the 
last refuge of the scoundrel, and in our 
time the scoundrel who goes patriotic 
almost immediately sets up a censor- 
ship board which gives him the au- 
thority to decide what we shall see 
and what we shall not see. I have a 
rather strong crush on the United 
States of America myself. America, 
honey, you’re for me, and I agree that 
military and industrial secrets ought 
not to be advertised, not even in the 
advertising columns of NErwswEEK. 
But I urge my home-town friends to 
be vigilant. I am thinking of the cen- 
sorship imposed on “The Ramparts We 
Watch,” which I hear isn’t a very good 
picture anyway. 
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the hot licks of a swing band, but the direc- 
tor stages his musical numbers effectively, 
The supporting cast includes Paul White- 
man and his band. 





Law West of the Pecos 


Although Samuel Goldwyn has’ tem- 
porarily withdrawn from production, he 
leaves behind him, ready for release, one 
of the surer demonstrations of the pub- 
licized “Goldwyn touch.” In the last year 
Hollywood has turned out a plethora of 
films that can be classified as Westerns: 
Goldwyn’s Tuz WesteRNER—a neatly con- 
trived mixture of biography and Ameri- 
cana—is easily the best of the lot. 

The larger theme of this United Artisis’ 
release dramatizes the bitter feud between 
the cattlemen and the homesteaders of 
Texas of the early ’80s. But at its best 
“The Westerner” presents an arresting 
characterization of one of the most color- 
ful and improbable figures of that era— 
Judge Roy Bean, a white-bearded oppor- 
tunist who nominated and elected himself 
Justice of the Peace in Vinegarroon, on the 
Pecos River, and proceeded to dispense his 
idea of justice from behind the bar of his 
saloon. 

The “Law West of the Pecos” was an 
unattractive and sometimes terrifying fig- 
ure to his subjects, but Bean had a soft 
spot of remarkable dimensions. Once he 
saw a photograph of Lily Langtry, the 
famous English stage beauty known as the 
Jersey Lily; after that he was her slave, 
even though he never met her (Bean was 
dead when Lily Langtry went to Vine- 
garroon for the ceremonies that renamed 
the town in her honor). 

Based on a story by Stuart Lake, the 
Jo Swerling-Niven Busch script plays free 
and easy with the judge’s biography, par- 
ticularly in killing him off in an apocry- 
phal gun fight, and making amends by giv- 
ing him a brief, dying glimpse of the beau- 
tiful Lily. The personal narrative that 
prompted such changes concerns a lanky, 
itinerant cowhand (Gary Cooper) who 
tangles with the Bean brand of justice, 
talks himself out of a noose by pretending 
to an intimate acquaintance with Lily, and 
later turns against his new admirer when 
he discovers that Bean and his men are 
responsible for the fire that burns the 
homesteaders out of home and crops. 

William Wyler has directed the film with 
humor and special attention to characteri- 
zations. In this he is aided by a fine cast. 
Gary Cooper is perfectly assigned as the 
“saddle bum” who champions the leader- 
less homesteaders. Walter Brennan, cred- 
ited with stealing scenes in every film he 
has made, excels himself with an engaging 
and skillful portrayal of Judge Bean. Out- 
standing in a supporting cast that includes 
Fred Stone is Doris Davenport—an ex- 
Powers model and film extra who becomes 
a featured player with her first sizable role. 
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To Frep B. Snire Jr., 30-year-old vic- 
tim of infantile paralysis who has been 
kept alive by artificial respirators for four 
years, and the former Teresa LarkIn of 
Dayton, Ohio, an 8-pound 5%4-ounce 
daughter by a Caesarean operation, in 
Chicago, Sept. 22. They were married Aug. 
10, 1939. The “Boiler Kid” himself an- 
nounced the impending arrival last May in 
a personal news sheet he gets out for 
friends and fans. 


Birthday: 


Mrs. JAMES 

RooseveELt, mother 

of the President, 86, 

Sept. 21. To honor 

the occasion most of 

the Roosevelt clan 

gathered at the fam- 

ily estate at Hyde 

Park, N.Y., over the 

week end. Two of 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s 

grandchildren were missing: Anna Roose- 

velt Boettiger, who lives in Seattle, and 

John Roosevelt, the youngest, of Nahant, 

Mass. The fourth generation was repre- 

sented by 2-year-old Franklin D. Roose- 

velt III, son of Franklin D. Jr. and the 

former Ethel du Pont. At a festive family 

dinner party, Mrs. Roosevelt opened her 

gifts and cut her birthday cake on which, 

in the Roosevelt tradition, there were 
only 21 candles. 


Married: 


Bennett A. Cerr, publisher, and Payt- 
Lis Fraser, radio story editor for McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., advertising agency, by 


Acme 














Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia in the New 
York summer City Hall at the World’s 
Fair, Sept. 17. Cerf, president of Random 
House, Inc., was divorced from the movie 
actress Sylvia Sidney in 1936. A’ former 
RKO starlet, Miss Fraser is a cousin of 
Ginger Rogers, screen star. 


Davin Niven, British movie actor, and 
Primvuta Roxio, daughter of Flight Lt. 
William Rollo and Lady Kathleen Rollo, 
at the village of Huish, near Marlborough, 
England, Sept. 21. Niven, a graduate of 
Sandhurst, Britain’s West Point, returned 
to England soon after the beginning of the 
war and is now serving as a captain in a 
rifle brigade. 


Barsara Cusnine, daughter of the late 
Dr. Harvey W. Cushing, distinguished neu- 
rosurgeon and endocrinologist, and Stran- 
LEY G. Mortimer Jr. of New York City 
and Tuxedo Park, in St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in East 
Hampton, Long Is- 
land, Sept. 21. Miss 
Cushing has been on 
the staff of Vogue 
mazagine, and Morti- 
mer is a young ex- 
ecutive in the adver- 
tising firm of Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc. They 
will live in New York 
City. 


Marrua Scort, stage and screen actress, 
and CarLteton W. Atsop, radio director 
and producer, at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City, Sept. 16. 
Miss Scott met Alsop a year and a half ago 
when she played in one of his programs, 


The Career of Alice Blair. 


Soibelman 


Arrived: 

On the Argentina 
from a South Ameri- 
can concert tour, 
Lreopotp STOKOWSKI 
and his Atit-AMeERI- 
caN YoutH OrRcHEs- 
TRA, in New York 
City, Sept. 17. The 
famous conductor and 
his young musicians 
—who were recruited 
early in the summer 
by nationwide auditions—played 21 con- 
certs in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Trin- 
idad, and the Dominican Republic during 
their seven-week tour. In the week follow- 
ing its return, the group played a series 
of “welcome home” appearances in New 
York City, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia to enthusiastic audiences. 








Wide World 


Commissioned: 


As a captain specialist in the Officers 
Reserve Corps of the Army, Ex.iorr 
Rooseve.t, 30-year-old son of the Presi- 
dent, in Washington, Sept. 23. He will 


s 








serve in the procurement branch of the 
Air Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Ailing: 


LAWRENCE TiB- 
BETT, famous Ameri- 
can baritone, of a 
throat condition de- 
scribed by doctors as 
“high tension in the 
muscles of the lar- 
ynx.” The singer’s vo- 
cal cords are not af- 
fected at all, nor does 
Tibbett have any dif- 
ficulty in singing vowels—the chief trouble 
lies in producing consonants and certain 
of their combinations. The ailment caused 
the cancellation of 25 scheduled appear- 
ances in concert and with the San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago Opera companies. Tib- 
bett is expected to resume his engage- 
ments in January, however, and all his 
usual Metropolitan Opera commitments 
have been shifted to the last half of the 
season. 


Died: 


Jessica Reep, 43, famous between 1918 
and 1924 as one of the most beautiful and 
one of the highest paid of the Ziegfeld 
chorus girls, of pneumonia, in Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 18. For the decade following her first 
appearance in a Ziegfeld show in 1918, 
Miss Reed’s career 
justified all of the 
popular traditions of 
the life of a Follies 
beauty — complete 
with five husbands, 
seven-carat dia- 
monds, and $37,000 
honeymoons. When 
she died, she had been 
penniless for almost 
five years, however, 
living on occasional odd jobs, the help of 
friends, and the charity of various actors’ 
organizations. 


Wide World 








Culver 


Ricuarp Epcar Curistian, Chief Mag- 
istrate of Pitcairn Island and descendant 
of Fletcher Christian, leader of the fa- 
mous mutiny on H. M.S. Bounty in 1789 
which resulted in the settling on Pitcairn 
Island of the mutineers, on Pitcairn Is- 
land, June 21. Because of uncertain and 
slow mail service to and from the remote 
South Pacific spot, the news of Christian’s 
death arrived only last week in a letter re- 


ceived in Oakland, Calif. 


Ernest R. Benrenp, 71, founder and 
president of the Hammermill Paper Co., 
of a heart ailment, at his home in Erie, 
Pa., Sept. 22. Born in Coeslin, Germany, 
Behrend came to the United States in 
1896 and became a naturalized citizen in 
1901. He was a founder and vice chair- 
man of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Stop Squawking 


Doar believe all the caterwauling 
about Willkie’s candidacy. His campaign 
is picking up again. A good part of the 
squawking you still hear is slow-motion 
stuff—comment about ten days to two 
weeks behind the times. 

Willkie’s proving to be a fine campaigner. 
The crowds who see him’‘are liking him. 
The Coffeyville speech went deep into the 
grass roots. His California tour was not 
only successful but ended with a smash 
hit in San Francisco. 

Let’s look at the picture now. 

1—The Gallup Polls. The nub of the 
recent Gallup Polls is that whereas Mr. 
Roosevelt won with 63 per cent of the 
votes in 1936, he had dropped to 51 per 
cent of those who had a preference in 
August and, while Willkie was waiting to 
begin his campaign, moved up to 55 per 
cent. It is also to be noted that 11 per 
cent of the voters today are still undecided. 
So what? Shifts of a few per cent change 
the complexion of many states in so close 
a race. A shift of 51% per cent in twelve 
states would shift 214 electoral votes back 
to Willkie—enough to elect him. Dr. Gal- 
lup’s poll proves one thing—that no one 
can predict this election with anything like 
certainty at this stage. 

2—Willkie’s speeches. Criticisms of the 
tone and delivery of the Willkie speeches, 
based upon the Elwood address, have in 
great part been met. The speeches since 
have not only been better delivered but 
have had more punch. Aside from this, 
there is the question what, after all, we are 
electing this year—a man to make speeches 
or a man to get things done, a speechmak- 
er or a nation builder? The Willkie utter- 
ances are adequate in that they show him 
to be honest, brave and competent. 

3—Willkie’s mistakes. Of course he has 
made some. Babe Ruth used to strike out 
more often than anyone else on the team. 
But he certainly hit it when he connected. 
Jack Dempsey missed lots of punches. But 
he was in there swinging, crowding, ad- 
vancing—always advancing. Ask the peo- 
ple he fought, if you can find them. Will- 
kie, for all his mistakes, is the most ag- 
gressive, vital Presidential campaigner 
since T.R., who, by the way, made plenty 
of mistakes himself. T.R.’s facts were not 
always meticulously checked; his language 
was often overstrong. But who remembers 
that now? What remains is the figure of 
a hard fighter. And a pretty big figure it 
is, too. 

4—The complaints of congressmen and 


other politicians. Congressmen and politi- 
cians always complain about the running 
of a campaign. They did on the Democrat- 
ic side in 1932 and 1912. And what didn’t 
they have to say about T.R. in his cam- 
paigns? This kind of thing, in greater or 
less degree, is inevitable. It seldom mat- 
ters much. 

Bundle up all the criticisms and you 
have a mighty small package—small by 
comparison with the mountainous issues of 
this campaign. The third term, the doc- 
trine of the indispensable man, the theory 
of a stagnant, “mature” economy, indus- 
trial preparedness—these are the issues 
Americans face. And Americans are not 
going to be diverted from them by a lot 
of piddling political perfectionism. Nor 
are they going to be hocused-pocused by 
laments about a candidate’s diction, his 
method of speech construction and the 
like—all of which have nothing to do with 
the transcendent issues. In so far as the 
voters are concerned with the candidates 
as individuals, they care about what the 
candidates are rather than how the candi- 
dates speak or whether the candidates 
make Congressman Whoozis mad by not 
answering Congressman Whoozis’s letter 
of August 15th. 


One of the few genuinely serious 
political problems Willkie’s campaign is up 
against at this moment is financial. Be- 
cause of the limitations of the Hatch Act, 
the Republican National Committee is lim- 
ited to receipts of not more than $3,000,000, 
and to expenditures of the same amount in 
any calendar year. The Republican Com- 
mittee must pay out of its receipts about 
$300,000 to cover a deficit. This must be 
deducted from the total expenditures al- 
lowed. In addition, some $600,000 to be 
returned to the states where it was col- 
lected for the use of state organizations 
must be deducted. More, all the expenses 
of the National Committee up to August 
Ist must be deducted. After these deduc- 
tions, the Republican Committee was ac- 
tually limited to $1,600,000 for its cam- 
paign from August Ist on—a pitifully 
small amount, measured by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican expenditures over 
the past few years. 

Of course state organizations can collect 
and spend within their own states what- 
ever they can get. The big pinch in the 
Hatch Act is the limitation on the indi- 
vidual contributor, who is allowed to give 
not more than $5,000 to all the national 
organizations to which he may contribute. 
This means that there must be smaller 
contributions from more individuals. So 


there have been. Yet the $3,000,000 is 
not in sight. It is said that in Illinois, 
though three and a half times as many 
people have contributed in 1940 as did in 
1936, these contributions have yielded only 
about 70 per cent of the amount of money 
received in 1936. This will suggest what 
the national situation is. 

Naturally, it is a situation the Demo- 
crats also face. But the Democrats, as the 
party in power, have an immense advan- 
tage. Government bureaus can print and 
send out great amounts of material con- 
cerning their work. They can and do use 
the radio. All this for the purpose of pro- 
viding “information” about government, 
you understand. All of it is outside the 
Hatch Act. Still, who can deny its use- 
fulness to the general cause of reelecting 
President Roosevelt? 

Collection of the money that the Willkie 
campaign needs has been greatly injured 
by ill-considered criticisms about the way 
the Willkie campaign is going. Hundreds 
of those who were most voluble in shout- 
ing that they wanted Willkie in June, are 
now protesting dire poverty when they are 
asked to substantiate their conviction by 
the contribution of a little money. Will- 
kie’s campaign needs money—needs it bad- 
ly. And those who believe that vital is- 
sues are at stake have an obligation to 
contribute what they can afford. 

If Willkie is to be elected, the people 
who believe in him will have to help him 
carry on this fight. As frontiersmen two 
hundred years ago used to fight the In- 
dians, let each man pick his tree, draw a 
bead on the enemy and then advance, 
when he can, to the next tree ahead. The 
soldiers in this campaign can’t afford to 
wait for specific orders.from headquarters. 
But if there is enough burning conviction in 
the country that there ought to be a change 
in administration, that conviction can it- 
self generate more. If, as Mr. Willkie says, 
this is a crusade, an uprising of the people 
against a kind of government that millions 
think is not a good kind of government, it 
will not be deflected by the disgruntled 
pessimism and perfectionism of the past 
two or three weeks. 


‘This election is no more important 
to Mr. Willkie than it is to millions of 
other people. They have no right to expect 
him to do all the fighting while they do 
all the grandstand management. Time is 
of the essence now. Those who hope for 
the election of Willkie will do well to con- 
tribute what they can. Perhaps the first 
contribution they can make is to stop 


growling. 
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nnouncing IGAL Studebaker 


A Big New Studebaker Champion in the Lowest Price Field! 


Distinctive New, Luxury-Laden 


Studebaker Commander and President! 


IDING the crest of Stude- 
j baker’s spectacular 1940 
success come these three dramati- 
cally distinctive, brand-new 


Studebakers for 1941... a bigger, 


longer, wider, roomier, new Stude- 
baker Champion in the lowest 
price field—a glamorously beau- 
tiful new Studebaker Commander 
Six—a luxury-laden new Stude- 
baker President Fight. 


Slip-stream styling 
Raymond Loewy, designer of the 
smart interiors of the Boeing Strat- 


oliners, styled these Studebakers 
in an advanced torpedo mode. 
You have your choice of single- 
tone or contrasting-color Delux- 
tone exteriors and interiors in the 
new Studebaker Champion, as well 
as in the Commander and Presi- 
dent Sedans and Land Cruisers. 


Remarkable gas economy 
These safe, sure-footed, easy- 
handling new Studebakers for 
1941 are engineered to equal or 
excel the record-making Stude- 
bakers of 1940 in gas economy. 


And the 1940 Studebakers de- 
feated all others cars in the Gil- 
more- Yosemite Sweepstakes— the 
Champion averaging 29.19 miles 
per gallon, the Commander 24.72 
miles per gallon, the President 
23.40 miles per gallon with low- 
extra-cost overdrive. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer now and go for a revealing 
Studebaker trial drive Prices be- 
gin on a level with the three other 
large-selling lowest price cars. 
Low down payment. C. 1.'T. terms 











| “Gained wlth ont 


You'll pnd many bourbyh whiskies on the 
market—but only one Qld ‘Taylor. For down 
through the years, thif famous brand has been 
acclaimed Kentucky bourbon at its glorious 
best. Few, if any, whiskies have so distin- 
guished a heritage, and none can match the 
distinctive flavor of this prized 

bourbon of a ntaster distiller, 

the late ColonehE. H. Taylor 

Jr., who proudly signed it with 

Ais name. 








Copyright 1940 
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New York 








